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Tuts book has more than one title to our 
serious attention, It is an appeal, solemnly 
made to posterity by a man who played a 
conspicuous part in great events, and who 
represents himself as deeply aggrieved by 
the rash and malevolent censure of his con- 
temporaries. ‘T’o such an appeal we shall 
always give ready audience. We can per- 
form no duty more useful to society, or more 
agreeable to our own feelings, than that of 
making, as far as our power extends, repara- 
tion to the slandered and persecuted bene- 
factors of mankind. We therefore prompt- 
ly took into our consideration this copious 
apology for the life of Bertrand Barére. We 
have made up our minds; and we now pur- 
pose to do him, by the blessing of God, full 
and signal justice. 

It is to be observed that the appellant in 
this case does not come into court alone. 
He is attended to the bar of public opinion 
by two compurgators who occupy highly 
honourable stations, One of these is M. Da- 
vid of Angers, member of the Institute, an 
eminent sculptor, and, if we have been right- 
ly informed, a favourite pupil, though not a 
kinsman, of the painter who bore the same 
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name. The other, to whom we owe the bio- 
graphical preface, is M. Hippolyte Carnot, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
son of the celebrated Director. In the judg- 
ment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte Car- 
not, Barére was a deserving and an ill-used 
man, a man who, though by no means fault- 
less, must yet, when due allowance is made 
for the force of circumstances and the in- 
firmity of human nature, be considered as 
on the whole entitled to our esteem. It will 
be for the public to determine, after a full 
hearing, whether the editors have, by thus 
connecting their names with that of Barére, 
raised his character or lowered their own. 
We are not conscious that, when we open- 
ed this book, we were under the influence of 
any feeling likely to pervert our judgment. 
Undoubtedly we had long entertained a most 
unfavourable opinion of Barére; but to this 
opinion we were not tied by any passion or 
by any interest. Our dislike was a reason- 
able dislike, and might have been removed 
by reason. Indeed our expectation was, that 
these Memoirs would in some measure clear 
Barére’s fame. That he could vindicate 
himself from all the charges which had been 
brought against him, we knew to be impos- 
sible; and his editors admit that he has not 
done so. But we thought it highly probable 
that some grave accusations would be re- 
futed, and that many offences to which he 
would have been forced to plead guilty would 
be greatly extenuated. We were not dis- 
posed to be severe. We were fully aware 
that temptations such as those to which the 
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members of the Convention and of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety were exposed must 
try severely the strength of the firmest vir- 
tue. Indeed our inclination has always been 
to regard with an indulgence, which to some 
rigid moralists appears excessive, those faults 
into which gentle and noble spirits are some- 
times hurried by the excitement of conflict, 
by the maddening influence of sympathy, 
and by ill-regulated zeal for a public cause. 

With such feelings we read this book, and 
compared it with other accounts of the events 
in which Barére bore a part. It is now our 
duty to express the opinion to which this in- 
vestigation has led us. 

Our opinion then is this, that Barére ap- 
proached nearer than any person mentioned 
in history or fiction, whether man or devil, 
to the idea of consummate and universal de- 
pravity. In him the qualities which are the 
proper objects of hatred, and the qualities 
which are the proper objects of contempt, 
preserve an exquisite and absolute harmony. 
In almost every particular sort of wicked- 
ness he has had rivals. His sensuality was 
immoderate; but this was a failing common 
to him with many great and amiable men. 
There have been many men as cowardly as 
he, some as cruel, a few as mean, a few as 
impudent. There may also have been as 
great liars, though we never met with them 
or read of them. But when we put every 
thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, base- 
ness, effrontery, mendacity, barbarity, the 
result is something which in a novel we 
should condemn as caricature, and to which, 
we venture to say, no parallel can be found 
in history. 

It would be grossly unjust, we acknow- 
ledge, to try a man situated as Barére was 
by a severe standard. Nor have we done 
so. We have formed our opinion of him by 
comparing him, not with politicians of stain- 
less character, not with Chancellor D’Agues- 
seau, or General Washington, or Mr. Wil- 
berforce, or Earl Grey, but with his own 
colleagues of the Mountain. That party 
included a considerable number of the worst 
men that ever lived ; but we see in it nothing 
iike Barére. Compared with him, Fouché 
seems honest; Billaud seems humane; Heé- 
bert seems to rise into dignity. Every other 
chief of a party, says M. Hippolyte Carnot, 
has found apologists: one set of men exalts 
the Girondists ; another set justifies Danton ; 
a third deifies Robespierre: but Barére has 





remained without a defender. We venture 
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to suggest a very simple solution of this 
phenomenon. All the other chiefs of par- 
ties had some good qualities, and Barére had 
none. The genius, courage, patriotism, and 
humanity of the Girondist statesmen, more 
than atoned for what was culpable in their 
conduct, and should have protected them 
from the insult of being compared with such 
a thing as Barére. Danton and Robespierre 
were indeed bad men; but in both of them 
some important parts of the mind remained 
sound. Danton was brave and resolute, fond 
of pleasure, of power, and of distinction, 
with vehement passions, with lax principles, 
but with some kind and manly feelings, ca- 
pable of great crimes, but capable also of 
friendship and of compassion. He, there- 
fore, naturally finds admirers among per- 
sons of bold and sanguine dispositions, Ro- 
bespierre was a vain, envious, and suspi- 
cious man, with a hard heart, weak nerves, 
and a gloomy temper. But we cannot with 
truth deny that he was, in the vulgar sense 
of the word, disinterested, that his private 
life was correct, or that he was sincerely 
zealous for his own system of politics and 
morals, He, therefore, naturally finds ad- 
mirers among honest but moody and bitter 
democrats. If no class has taken the repu- 
tation of Barére under its patronage, the rea- 
son is plain: Barére had not a single virtue, 
nor even the semblance of one. 

It is true that he was not, as far as we 
are able to judge, originally of a savage dis- 
position; but this circumstance seems to us 
only to aggravate his guilt. There are some 
unhappy men constitutionally prone to the 
darker passions, men all whose blood is gall, 
and to whom bitter words and harsh actions 
are as natural as snarling and biting toa 
ferocious dog. ‘To come into the world with 
this wretched mental disease is a greater 
calamity than to be born blind or deaf. A 
man who, having such a temper, keeps it in 
subjection, and constrains himself to behave 
habitually with justice and humanity towards 
those who are in his power, seems to us 
worthy of the highest admiration. There 
have been instances of this self-command; 
and they are among the most signal tri- 
umphs of philosophy and religion. On the 
other hand, a man who, having been blessed 
by nature with a bland disposition, gradual- 
ly brings himself to inflict misery on his 
fellow-creatures with indifference, with satis- 
faction, and at length with a hideous rapture, 
deserves to be regarded as a portent of wick- 
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edness; and such a man was Barére. The 
history of his downward progress is full 
of instruction. Weakness, cowardice, and 
fickleness were born with him; the best 
quality which he received from nature was 
a good temper. ‘These, it is true, are not 
very promising materials; yet out of mate- 
rials.as unpromising, high sentiments of piety 
and of honour have sometimes made mar- 
tyrs and heroes. Rigid principles often do 
for feeble minds what stays do for feeble 
bodies. But Barére had no principles at all. 
His character was equally destitute of natu- 
ral and of acquired strength. Neither in 
the commerce of life, nor in books, did we 
ever become acquainted with any mind so 
unstable, so utterly destitute of tone, so in- 
capable of independent thought and earnest 
preference, so ready to take impressions and 
so ready to lose them. He resembled those 
creepers which must Jean on something, and 
which, as soon as their prop is removed, fall 
down in utter helplessness. He could no 
more stand up, erect and self-supported, in 
any cause, than the ivy can rear itself like 
the oak, or the wild vine shoot to heaven 
like the cedar of Lebanon. It is barely pos- 
sible that, under good guidance and in fa- 
vourable circumstances, such a man might 
have slipped through life without discredit. 
But the unseaworthy craft, which even in 
still water would have been in danger of 
going down from its own rottenness, was 
launched on a raging ocean, amidst a storm 
in which a whole armada of gallant ships 
was cast away. The weakest and most ser- 
vile of human beings, found himself on a 
sudden an actor in a revolution which con- 
vulsed the whole civilized world. At first 
he fell under the influence of humane and 
moderate men, and talked the language of 
humanity and moderation. But he soon 


‘found himself surrounded by fierce and re- 


solute spirits, scared by no danger and re- 
strained by no scruple. He had to choose 
whether he would be their victim or their 
accomplice. His choice was soon made. He 
tasted blood, and felt no loathing: he tasted 
it again, and liked it well. Cruelty became 
with him, first a habit, then a passion, at 
last a madness. So complete and rapid was 
the degeneracy of his nature, that within a 
very few months after the time when he 
had passed for a good-natured man, he had 
brought himself to look on the despair and 
misery of his fellow-creatures, with a glee 
resembling that of the fiends whom Dante 
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saw watching the pool of seething pitch in 
Malebolye. He had many associates in 
guilt; but he distinguished himself from them 
all by the Bacchanalian exultation which he 
seemed to feel in the work of death. He was 
drunk with innocent and noble blood, laugh- 
ed and shouted as he butchered, and howled 
strange songs and reeled in strange dances 
amidst the carnage. Then came a sudden 
and violent turn of fortune. The miserable 
man was hurled down from the height of 
power to hopeless ruin and infamy. ‘The 
shock sobered him at once. The fumes of 
his horrible intoxication passed away. But 
he was now so irrecoverably depraved, that 
the discipline of adversity only drove him 
further into wickedness. Ferocious vices, 
of which he had never been suspected, had 
been developed in him by power. Another 
class of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more 
despicable, was now developed in him by 
poverty and disgrace. Having appalled the 
whole world by great crimes perpetrated un- 
der the pretence of zeal for liberty, he be- 
came the meanest of all the tools of despot- 
ism. It is not easy to settle the order of 
precedence among his vices ; but we are in- 
clined to think that his baseness was, on the 
whole, a rarer and more marvellous thing 
than his cruelty. 

This is the view which we have long taken 
of Barére’s character; but, till we read 
these Memoirs, we held our opinion with the 
diffidence which becomes a judge who has 
only heard one side. ‘The case seemed 
strong, and in parts unanswerable: yet we 
did not know what the accused party might 
have to say for himself; and, not being 
much inclined to take our fellow-creatures 
either for angels of light or for angels of 
darkness, we could not but feel some suspi- 
cion that his offences had been exaggerated. 
That suspicion is now at an end. The 
vindication is before us. ‘It occupies four 
volumes, It was the work of forty years. 
It would be absurd to suppose that it does 
not refute every serious charge which ad- 
mitted of refutation. How many serious 
charges, then, are here refuted? Not a 
single one. Most of the imputations which 
have been thrown on Barére he does not 
even notice. In such cases, of course, judg- 


ment must go against him by default. The 
fact is, that nothing can be more meagre and 
uninteresting than his account of the great 
public transactions in which he was engaged. 
He gives us hardly a word of new informa- 
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tion respecting the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; and, by way of 
compensation, tells us long stories about 
things which happened before he emerged 
from obscurity, and after he had again sunk 
into it. Nor is this the worst. As soon as 
he ceases to write trifles, he begins to write 
lies; and such lies! A man who has never 
been within the tropics does not know what 
a thunder storm means; a man who has 
never looked on Niagara has but a faint idea 
of a cataract; and he who has not read 
Barére’s Memoirs may be said not to know 
what it is to lie. Among the numerous 
classes which make up the great genus Men- 
dacium, the Mendacium Vasconicum, or 
Gascon lie, has, during some centuries, been 
highly esteemed as peculiarly circumstantial 
and peculiarly impudent; and among the 
Mendacia Vasconica, the Mendacium Ba- 
rerianum is, without doubt, the finest species. 
It is indeed a superb variety, and quite 
throws into the shade some Mendacia which 
we were used to regard with admiration. 
The Mendacium Wracallianum, for exam- 
ple, though by no means to be despised, will 
not sustain the comparison for a moment. 
Seriously, we think that M. Hippolyte Carnot 
is much to blame in this matter. We can 
hardly suppose him to be worse read than 
ourselves in the history of the Convention, a 
history which must interest him deeply, not 
only as a Frenchman, but also asa son. He 
must, therefore, be perfectly aware that 
many of the most important statements 
which these volumes contain are falsehoods, 
such as Corneille’s Dorante, or Moliére’s 
Scapin, or Colin d’Harleville’s Monsier de 
Crac would have been ashamed to utter. 
We are far, indeed, from holding M. Hip- 
polyte Carnot answerable for Barére’s want 
of veracity. But M. Hippolyte Carnot has 
arranged these Memoirs, has introduced 
them to the world by a laudatory preface, 
has described them as documents of great 
historical value, and has illustrated them by 
notes. We cannot but think that, by acting 
thus, he contracted some obligations of which 
he does not seem to have been at all aware; 
and that he ought not to have suffered any 
monstrous fiction to go forth under the sanc- 
tion of his name, without adding a line at the 
foot of the page for the purpose of cautioning 
the reader. 

We will content ourselves at present with 
pointing out two instances of Barére’s wilful 
and deliberate mendacity ; namely, his ac- 
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count of the death of Marie Antoinette, and 
his account of the death of the Girondists. 
His account of the death of Marie Antoinette 
is as follows :—* Robespierre in his turn 
proposed that the members of the, Capet 
family should be banished, and that Marie 
Antoinette should be brought to trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. He would 
have been better employed in concerting 
military measures which might have re- 
paired our disasters in Belgium, and might 
have arrested the progress of the enemies of 
the Revolution in the west.”—(Vol. ii, p. 
312.) 

Now, it is notorious that Marie Antoinette 
was sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
not at Robespierre’s instance, but in direct 
opposition to Robespierre’s wishes. We will 
cite a single authority, which is quite deci- 
sive. Bonaparte, who had no conceivable 
motive to disguise the truth, who had the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth, and 
who, after his marriage with the Archduch- 
ess, naturally felt an interest in the fate of 
his wife’s kinswoman, distinctly affirmed 
that Robespierre opposed the trying of the 
Queen.* Who, then, was the person who 
really did propose that the Capet family 
should be banished, and that Marie Antoin- 
ette should be tried? Full information will 
be found in the Moniteur.t From that val- 
uable record it appears that, on the first of 
August, 1793, an orator deputed by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety addressed the Con- 
vention in a long and elaborate discourse. 
He asked, in passionate language, how it 
happened that the enemies of the republic 
still continued to hope for success, ‘Is it,” 
he cried, ‘* because we have too long forgot- 
ten the crimes of the Austrian woman? Is 
it because we have shown so strange an in- 
dulgence to the race of our ancient tyrants? 
It is time that this unwise apathy should 
cease ; it is time to extirpate from the soil of 
the republic the last roots of royalty. As 
for the children of Louis the conspirator, 
they are hostages for the Republic. The 
charge of their maintenance shall be reduced 
to what is necessary for the food and keep 
of two individuals. ‘he public treasure shall 
no longer be lavished on creatures who have 
too long been considered as privileged. But 
behind them lurks a woman who has been 
the cause of all the disasters of France, and 


* O’Meara’s Voice from St. Helena, ii. 170. 
t Moniteur, 2d, 7th, and 9th of August, 1793. 
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whose share in every project adverse to the 
‘evolution has long been known. National 
justice claims its rights over her. It is to 
the tribunal appointed for the trial of con- 
spirators that she ought to be sent. It is 
only by striking the Austrian woman that 
you can make Francis and George, Charles 
and William, sensible of the crimes which 
their ministers and their armies have com- 
mitted.” The speaker concluded by mov- 
ing, that Maria Antoinette should be brought 
to judgment, and should, for that end, be 
forthwith transferred to the Conciergerie ; 
and that all the members of the house of 
Capet, with the exception of those who were 
under the sword of the law, and of the two 
children of Louis, should be banished from 
the French territory, ‘The motion was car- 
ried without debate. 

Now, who was the person who made this 
speech and this motion? It was Barére him- 
self. It is clear, then, that Barére attributed 
his own mean insolence and barbarity to one 
who, whatever his crimes may have been, 
was ip this matter innocent. The only ques- 
tion remaining is, whether Barére was mis- 


led by his memory, or wrote a deliberate | 


falsehood, 
We are convinced that he wrote a delibe- 
rate falsehood. His memory is described by 


his editors as remarkably good, and must | 


have been bad indeed if he could not remem- 
ber such a fact as this. It is true that the 
number of murders in which he subsequently 
bore a part was so great, that he might well 
confound one with another, that he might 
well forget what part of the daily hecatomb 
was consigned to death by himself, and what 
part by his colleagues. But two circum- 
stances make it quite incredible that the 
share which he took in the death of Marie 
Antoinette should have escaped his recollec- 
tion. She was one of his earliest victims, 
She was one of his most illustrious victims. 
The most hardened assassin remembers the 
first time that he shed blood ; and the widow 
of Louis was no ordinary sufferer. If the 
question had been about some milliner, butch- 
ered for hiding in her garret her brother who 
had let drop a word against the Jacobin club 
— if the question had been about some old 
nun, dragged to death for having mumbled 
what were called fanatical words over her 
beads—Barére’s memory might well have 
deceived him. It would be as unreasonable 


to expect him to remember all the wretches 
whom he slew, as all the pinches of snuff 
13* 
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that he took. But though Barére murdered 
many hundreds of human beings, he mur- 
dered only one Queen. That he, a small 
country lawyer, who, a few years before, 
would have thought himself honoured by a 
glance or a word from the daughter of so 
many Cesars, should call her the Austrian 
woman, should send her from jail to jail, 
should deliver her over to the executioner, 
was surely a great event in his life. Whe- 
ther he had reason to be proud of it, or 
ashamed of it, is a question on which we 
may perhaps differ from his editors; but 
they will admit, we think, that he could not 
have forgotten it. 

We, therefore, confidently charge Barére 
with having written a deliberate falsehood; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
never, in the course of any historical re- 
searches that we have happened to make, fell 
in with a falsehood so audacious, except only 
the falsehood which we are about to expose. 

Of the proceeding against the Girondists, 
Barére speaks with just severity. He calls 
it an atrocious injustice perpetrated against 
the legislators of the republic. He complains 
that distinguished deputies, who ought to 
have been readmitted to their seats in the 
Convention, were sent to the scaffold as 
conspirators. ‘The day, he exclaims, was a 
day of mourning for France. It mutilated 
the national representation ; it weakened the 
sacred principle, that the delegates of the 
people were inviolable. He protests that he 
had no share in the guilt. ‘I have had,” 
he says, “the patience to go through the 
Moniteur, extracting all the charges brought 
against deputies, and all the decrees for 
arresting and impeaching deputies. Nowhere 
will you find my name. I never brought a 
charge against any of my colleagues, or 
made a report against anv, or drew up an 
impeachment against any.”* 

Now, we affirm that this is a lie. We 
affirm that Barére himself took the lead in 
the proceedings of the Convention against 
the Girondists. We affirm that he, on the 
twenty-eighth of July 1793, proposed a de- 
cree for bringing nine Girondist deputies to 
trial, and for putting to death sixteen other 
Girondist deputies without any trial at all. 
We affirm that, when the accused deputies 
had been brought to trial, and when some 
apprehension arose that their eloquence might 
produce an effect even on the Revolutionary 





* Vol. ii. 407. 
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Tribunal, Barére did, on the eighth of Bru- 


maire, second a motion for a decree authoris- 
ing the tribunal to decide without hearing out 
the defence; and, for the truth of every one 
of these things so affirmed by us, we appeal 
to that very Moniteur to which Barére has 
dared to appeal.* 

What M. Hippolyte Carnot, knowing, as 
he must know, that this book contains such 
falsehoods as those which we have exposed, 
can have meant, when he described it as a 
valuable addition to our stock of historical in- 
formation, passes our comprehension. When 
a man is not ashamed to tell lies about events 
which took place before, hundreds of wit- 
nesses, and which are recorded in well- 
known and accessible books, what credit can 
we give to his account of things done in 
corners? No historian who does not wish to 
be laughed at will ever cite the unsupported 
authority of Barére as sufficient to prove any 
fact whatever, ‘The only thing, as far as we 
can see, on which these volumes throw any 
light, is the exceeding baseness of the au- 
thor. 

So much for the veracity of the Memoirs. 
In a literary point of view, they are beneath 
criticism. They are as shallow, flippant, 
and affected, as Barére’s oratory in the Con- 
vention. ‘They are also, what his oratory in 
the Convention was not, utterly insipid. In 
fact, they are the mere dregs and rinsings of 
a bottle, of which even the first froth was 
but of very questionable flavour. 

We will now try to present our readers 
with a sketch of this man’s life. We shall, 
of course, make very sparing use indeed of 
his own Memoirs; and never without dis- 
trust, except where they are confirmed by 
other evidence. 

Bertrand Barére was born in the year 
1755, at Tarbes in Gascony. His father 
was the proprietor of a small estate at Vieu- 
zac, in the beautiful vale of Argelés. Ber- 
trand always loved to be called Barére de 
Vieuzac, and flattered himself with the hope 
that, by the help of this feudal addition to 
his name, he might pass for a gentleman. 
He was educated for the bar at Toulouse, 
the seat of one of the most celebrated parlia- 
ments of the kingdom, practised as an ad- 
vocate with considerable success, and wrote 
some small pieces, which he sent to the prin- 
cipal literary societies in the south of France. 


* Moniteur, 31st of July 1793, and Nonidi, first 
Decade of Brumaire, in the year 2. 
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Among provincial towns, Toulouse seems to 
have been remarkably rich in indifferent 
versifiers and critics. It gloried especially 
in one venerable institution, called the Acade- 
my of the Floral Games. This body held 
every year a grand meeting, which was a 
subject of intense interest to the whole city, 
and at which flowers of gold and silver were 
given as prizes for odes, for idyls, and for 
something that was called eloquence. These 
bounties produced of course the ordinary 
effect of bounties, and turned people who 
might have been thriving attorneys and useful 
apothecaries into small wits and bad poets, 
Barére does not appear to have been so 
lucky as to obtain any of these precious 
flowers; but one of his performances was 
mentioned with honour. At Montauban he 
was more fortunate. The Academy of that 
town bestowed on him several prizes, one for 
a panegyric on Louis the Twelfih, in which 
the blessings of monarchy and the loyalty 
of the French nation were set forth; and 
another for a panegyric on poor Franc de 
Pompignan, in which, as may easily be sup- 
posed, the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was sharply assailed. ‘Then Barére 
found an old stone inscribed with three Latin 
words, and wrote a dissertion upon it, which 
procured him a seat in a learned Assembly, 
called the Toulouse Academy of Sciences, 
Inscriptions, and Polite Literature. At length 
the doors of the Academy of the Floral 
Games were opened to so much merit. 
Barére, in his thirty-third year, took his seat 
as one of that illustrious brotherhood, and 
made an inaugural oration which was greatly 
admired. He “apologises for recounting these 
triumphs of his youthful genius. We own 
that we cannot blame him for dwelling long 
on the least disgraceful portion of his exist- 
ence. ‘To send in declamations for prizes 
offered by provincial academies, is indeed no 
very useful or dignified employment for a 
bearded man; but it would have been well if 
Barére had always been so employed. 

In 1785 he married a young lady of con- 
siderable fortune. Whether she was in other 
respects qualified to make a home happy, is 
a point respecting which we are imperfectly 
informed. In a little work, entitled Melan- 
choly Pages, which was written in 1797, 
Barére avers that his marriage was one of 
mere convenience, that at the altar his heart 
was heavy with sorrowful forebodings, that 
he turned pale as he pronounced the solemn 
“Yes,” that unbidden tears rolled down his 
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cheeks, that his mother shared his presenti- 
ment, and that the evil omen was accom- 
plished. ‘My marriage,” he says, ‘ was 
one of the most unhappy of marriages.” 
So romantic a tale, told by so noted a liar, 
did not command our belief. We were, 
therefore, not much surprised to discover 
that, in his Memoirs, he calls his wife a most 
amiable woman, and declares that, after he 
had been united to her six years, he found 
her as amiable as ever. He complains, 
indeed, that she was too much attached to 
royalty and to the old superstition; but he 
assures us that his respect for her virtues 
induced him to tolerate her prejudices. Now 
Barére, at the time of his marriage, was 
himself a Royalist and a Catholic. He had 
gained one prize by flattering the Throne, 
and another by defending the Church. It is 
hardly possible, therefore, that disputes about 
politics or religion should have embittered 
his domestic life till some time after he be- 
came a husband. Our own guess is, that his 
wife was, as he says, a virtuous and amiable 
woman, and that she did her best to make 
him happy during some years. It seems 
clear that, when circumstances developed 
the latent atrocity of his character, she could 
no longer endure him, refused to see him, 
and sent back his letters unopened. Then 
it was, we imagine, that he invented the fable 
about his distress on his wedding day. 

In 1788 Barére paid his first visit to Paris, 
attended reviews, heard Laharpe at the Ly- 
ceum, aud Condorcet at the Academy of 
Sciences, stared at the envoys of Tippoo 
Saib, saw the Royal Family dine at Ver- 
sailles, and kept a journal in which he noted 
down adventures and speculations. Some 
parts of this journal are printed in the first 
volume of the work before us, and are cer- 
tainly most characteristic. ‘The worst vices 
of the writer had not yet shown themselves ; 
but the weakness which was the parent of 
those vices appears in every line. His levity, 
his inconsistency, his servility, were already 
what they were to the last. All his opinions, 
all his feelings, spin round and round like a 
weathercock in a whirlwind. Nay, the very 
impressions which he receives through his 
senses are not the same two days together. 
He sees Louis the Sixteenth, and is so much 
blinded by loyalty as to find his Majesty 
handsome. ‘I fixed my eyes,” he says, 
‘‘with a lively curiosity on his fine coun- 
tenance, which I thought open and noble.” 
The next time that the King appears, all is 
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altered. His Majesty’s eyes are without the 
smallest expression; he has a vulgar laugh 
which seems like idiocy, an ignoble figure, 
an awkward gait, and the look of a big boy 
ill brought up. It is the same with more 
important questions. Barére is for the par- 
liaments on the Monday and against the par- 
liaments on the Tuesday, for feudality in the 
morning and against feudality in the after- 
noon, One day he admires the English con- 
stitution: then he shudders to think that, in 
the struggles by which that constitution had 
been obtained, the barbarous islanders had 
murdered a king, and gives the preference 
to the constitution of Bearn. Bearn, he 
says, has a sublime constitution, a beautiful 
constitution, ‘There the nobility and clergy 
meet in one house and the Commons in 
another. If the houses differ, the King has 
the casting vote. A few weeks later we find 
him raving against the principles of this 
sublime and beautiful constitution, To ad- 
mit deputies of the nobility and clergy into 
the legislature is, he says, neither more nor 
less than to admit enemies of the nation into 
the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled 
purpose of opinion, the slave of the last word, 
royalist, aristocrat, democrat, according to 
the prevailing sentiment of the coffee-house 
or’ drawing-room into which he had just 
looked, did Barére enter into public life. 
The States-General had been summoned. 
Barére went down to his own province, was 
there elected one of the representatives of 
the Third Estate, and returned to Paris in 
May, 1789. 

A great crisis, often predicted, had at last 
arrived. In no country, we conceive, have 
intellectual freedom and political servitude 
existed together so long as in France, during 
the seventy or eighty years which preceded 
the last convocation of the Orders. Ancient 
abuses and new theories flourished in equal 
vigour side by side. The people, having no 
constitutional means of checking even the 
most flagitious misgovernment, were indem- 
nified for oppression by being suffered to 
luxuriate in anarchical speculation, and to 
deny or ridicule every principle on which 
the institutions of the state reposed. Neither 
those who attribute the downfall of the old 
French institutions to the public grievances, 
nor those who attribute it to the doctrines of 
the philosophers, appear to us to have taken 
into their view more than one half of the 
subject. Grievances as heavy have often 
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been endured without producing a revolu- | 


tion; doctrines as bold have often been pro- 
pounded without producing a revolution. 
The question, whether the French nation 
was alienated from its old polity by the fol- 
lies and vices of the Viziers and Sultanas 
who pillaged and disgraced it, or by the 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to 
us as idle as the question whether it was fire 
or gunpowder that blew up the mills at 
Hounslow. Neither cause would have suf- 
ficed alone. Tyranny may last through 
ages where. discussion is suppressed, Dhis- 
cussion may safely be left free by rulers 
who act on popular principles. But combine 
a press like that of London, with a govern- 
ment like that of St. Petersburg, and the in- 
evitable effect will be an explosion that will 
shake the world. So it was in France. 
Despotism and License, mingling in un- 
blessed union, engendered that mighty Re- 
volution in which the lineaments of both 
parents were strangely blended. The long 
gestation was accomplished; and Europe 
saw, with mixed hope and terror, that ago- 
nizing travail and that portentous birth. 
Among the crowd of legislators which at 
this conjuncture poured from all the pro- 
vinces of France into Paris, Barére made no 


contemptible figure. The opinions which he 
for the moment professed were popular, yet 


not extreme. His character was fair; his 
personal advantages are said to have been 
considerable; and, from the portrait which 
is prefixed to these Memoirs, and which re- 
presents him as he appeared in the Conven- 
tion, we should judge that his features must 
have been strikingly handsome, though we 
think that we can read in them cowardice and 
meanness very legibly written by the hand 
of God. His conversation was lively and 
easy ; his manners remarkably good for a 
country lawyer. Women of rank and wit 
said that he was the only man who, on his 
first arrival from a remote province, had that 
indescribable air which it is supposed that 
Paris alone could give. His eloquence, in- 
deed, was by no means so much admired in 
the capital as it had been by the ingenious 
academicians of Montauban and Toulouse. 
His style was thought very bad; and very 
bad, if a foreigner may venture to judge, it 
continued to the last. It would, however, 
be unjust to deny that he had some talents 
for speaking and writing. His rhetoric, 
though deformed by every imaginable fault 
of taste, from bombast down to buffoonery, 
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was not wholly without force and vivacity, 
He had also one quality which, in active 
life, often gives fourth-rate men an advan- 
tage over first-rate men, Whatever he could 
do, he could do without effort, at any mo- 
ment, in any abundance, and on any side of 
any question. There was, indeed, a perfect 
harmony between his moral character and 
his intellectual character. His temper was 
that of a slave; his abilities were exactly 
those which qualified him to be a useful 
slave. Of thinking to purpose, he was ut- 
terly incapable; but he had wonderful rea- 
diness in arranging and expressing thoughts 
furnished by others, 

In the National Assembly he had no op- 
portunity of displaying the full extent either 
of his talents or of his vices. He was indeed 
eclipsed by much abler men. He went, as 
was his habit, with the stream, spoke occa- 
sionally with some success, and edited a 
journal called the Point du Jour, in which 
the debates of the Assembly were reported. 

He at first ranked by no means among 
the violent reformers. He was not friendly 
to that new division of the French territory 
which was among the most important chan- 
ges introduced by the Revolution, and was 
especially unwilling to see his native pro- 
vince dismembered. He was entrusted with 
the task of framing Reports on the Woods 
and Forests. Louis was exceedingly anx- 
ious about this matter; for his majesty was 
a keen sportsman, and would much rather 
have gone without the Veto, or the preroga- 
tive of making peace and war, than without 
his hunting and shooting. Gentlemen of the 
royal household were sent to Barére, in order 
to intercede for the deer and pheasants. Nor 
was this intercession unsuccessful. ‘The re- 
ports were so drawn, that Barére was after- 
wards accused of having dishonestly sacri- 
ficed the interests of the public to the tastes 
of the court, ‘To one of these reports he had 
the inconceivable folly and bad taste to prefix 
a punning motto from Virgil, fit only for 
such essays as he had been in the habit of 
composing for the Floral Games— 


“Si canimus sylvas, sylve sint Consule digne.” 


This literary foppery was one of the few 
things in which he was consistent. Royal- 
ist or Girondist, Jacobin or Imperialist, he 
was always a ‘T'rissotin. 

As the monarchical party became weaker 
and weaker, Barére gradually estranged him- 
self more and more from it, and drew closer 
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and closer to the republicans. It would 
seem that, during this transition, he was for 
a time closely connected with the family of 
Orleans. It is certain that he was entrusted 
with the guardianship of the celebrated Pa- 
mela, afterwards Lady Edward Fitzgerald; 
and it was asserted that he received during 
some years a pension of twelve thousand 
francs from the Palais Royal. 

At the end of September, 1791, the labours 
of the National Assembly terminated, and 
those of the first and last Legislative Assem- 
bly commenced. 

It had been enacted that no member of 
the National Assembly should sit in the Le- 
gislative Assembly; a preposterous and mis- 
chievous regulation, to which the disasters 
which followed must in part be ascribed. In 
England, what would be thought of a par- 
liament which did not contain one single 
person who had ever sat in parliament be- 
fore? Yet it may safely be affirmed, that 
the number of Englishmen who, never hav- 
ing taken any share in public affairs, are yet 
well qualified, by knowledge and observation, 
to be members of the legislature, is at least 
a hundred times as great as the number of 
Frenchmen who were so qualified in 1791. 
How, indeed, should it have been otherwise? 
In England, centuries of representative gov- 
ernment have made all educated people in 
some measure statesmen. In France, the 
National Assembly had probably been com- 
posed of as good materials as were then to 
be found. It had undoubtedly removed a 
vast mass of abuses; some of its members 
had read and thought much about theories 
of government; and others had shown great 
oratorical talents. But that kind of skill 
which is required for the constructing, 
launching, and steering of a polity was la- 
mentably wanting; for it is a kind of skill 
to which practice contributes more than 
books. Books are indeed useful to the poli- 
tician, as they are useful to the navigator 
and to the surgeon. But the real navigator 
is formed on the waves; the real surgeon is 
formed at bedsides; and the conflicts of free 
states are the real school of constitutional 
statesmen. The National Assembly had, how- 
ever, now served an apprenticeship of two 
laborious and eventful years. It had, indeed, 
by no means finished its education; but it 
was no longer, as on the day when it met, 
altogether rude to political functions. Its later 
proceedings contain abundant proof that the 
members had profited by their experience, 
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Beyond all doubt, there was not in France 


‘ . m 
any equal number of persons possessing in 


an equal degree the qualities necessary for 
the judicious direction of public affairs ; and, 
just at this moment, these legislators, misled 
by a childish wish to display their own dis- 
interestedness, deserted the duties which they 
had half learned, and which nobody else had 
learned at all, and left their hall to a second 
crowd of novices, who had still to master the 
first rudiments of political business. When 
Barére wrote his Memoirs, the absurdity of 
this Self-denying Ordinance had been proved 
by events, and was, we believe, acknowledg- 
ed by all parties. He accordingly, with his 
usual mendacity, speaks of it in terms im- 
plying that he had opposed it. There was, 
he tells us, no good citizen who did not re- 
gret this fatal vote. Nay, all wise men, he 
says, wished the National Assembly to con- 
tinue its sittings as the first Legislative As- 
sembly. But no attention was paid to the 
wishes of the enlightened friends of liberty ; 
and the generous but fatal suicide was per- 
petrated. Now the fact is, that Barére, far 
from opposing this ill-advised measure, was 
one of those who most eagerly supported it; 
that he described it from the tribune as wise 
and magnanimous; and that he assigned, as 
his reasons for taking this view, some of 
those phrases in which orators of his class 
delight, and which, on all men who have the 
smallest insight into pelitics, produce an 
effect very similar to that of ipecacuanha. 
‘ Those,” he said, ‘* who have framed a con- 
stitution for their country, are, so to speak, 
out of the pale of that social state of which 
they are the authors; for creative power is 
not in the same sphere with that which it 
has created.” 

M. Hippolyte Carnot has noticed this un- 
truth, and attributes it to mere forgetfulness, 
We leave it to him to reconcile his very 
charitable supposition with what he else- 
where says of the remarkable excellence of 
Barére’s memory. 

Many members ofthe National Assembly 
were indemnified for the sacrifice of legisla- 
tive power, by appointments in various de- 
partments of the public service. Of these 
fortunate persons Barére was one. A high 
Court of Appeal had just been instituted. 
This court was to sit at Paris; but its juris- 
diction was to extend over the whole realm, 
and the departments were to choose the 
judges. Barére was nominated by the depart- 
ment of the Upper Pyrenees, and took his 
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seat in the Palace of Justice. He asserts, 
and our readers may, if they choose, believe, 
that it was about this Lime in contemplation 
to make him Minister of the Interior, and 
that, in order to avoid so grave a responsi- 
bility, he obtained permission to pay a visit 
to his native place. It is certain that he left 
Paris early in the year 1792, and passed 
some months in the south of France. 


la the mean time, it became clear that the | 


constitution of 1791 would not work. It 
was, indeed, not to be expected, that a con- 
stitution new both in its principles and its 
details would at first work easily. Had the 
chief magistrate enjoyed the entire confidence 
of the people, had he performed his part with 
the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability, had the 
representative body included all the wisest 
statesmen of France, the difficulties might 
still have been found insuperable, But, in fact, 
the experiment was made under every disad- 
vantage. The king, very naturally, hated 
the constitution. In the Legislative Assembly 
were men of genius and men of good inten- 
tions, but not a single man of experience. 
Nevertheless, if France had been suffered to 
settle her own affairs without foreign inter- 
ference, it is possible that the calamities which 
followed might have been averted. The King 
who, with many good qualities, was sluggish 
and sensual, might have found compensation 
for his lost prerogatives in his immense civil 
list, in his palaces and hunting grounds, in 
soups, Perigord pies, and Champagne. The 
people, finding themselves secure in the en- 
joyment of the valuable reforms which the 
National Assembly had, in the midst of all 
its errors, effected, would not have been 
easily excited by demagogues to acts of atro- 
city; or, if acts of atrocity had been com- 
mitted, those acts would probably have pro- 
duced a speedy and violent reaction. Had 
tolerable quiet been preserved during a few 
years, the constitution of 1791 might perhaps 
have taken root, might have gradually ac- 
quired the strength which time alone can 
give, and might, withe some modifications 
which were undoubtedly needed, have lasted 
down to the present time. The European 
coalition against the Revolution extinguished 
all hope of such a result. The deposition of 
Louis was, in our opinion, the necessary 
consequence of that coalition. The question 
was now no longer, whether the King should 
have an absolute Veto or a suspensive Veto, 
whether there should be one chamber or two 
chambers, whether the members of the rep- 
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resentative body should be re-eligible or not; 
but whether France should belong to the 
The independence of the nation, 
the integrity of the territory, were at stake ; 
and we must say plainly, that we cordially 
approve of the conduct of those Frenchmen 
who, at that conjuncture, resolved, like our 
own Blake, to play the men for their coun- 
try, under whatever form of government 
their country might fall. 

It seems to us clear that the war with the 
Continental coalition was, on the side of 
France, at first a defensive war, and there- — 
fore a just war. It was nota war for small 
objects, or against despicable enemies. On 
the event were staked all the dearest interests 
of the French people. Foremost among the 
threatening powers appeared two great and 
martial monarchies, either of which, situated 
as France then was, might be regarded asa 
formidable assailant. It is evident that, un- 
der such circumstances, the French could 
not, without extreme imprudence, entrust the 
supreme administration of their affairs to any 
person whose attachment to the national 
cause admitted of doubt. Now, it is no 
reproach to the memory of Louis to say, 
that he was not attached to the national 
cause. Had he been so, he would have been 
something more than man. He had held 
absolute power, not by usurpation, but by 
the accident of birth and by the ancient polity 
of the kingdom, That power he had, on 
the whole, used with lenity. He had meant 
well by his people. He had been willing to 
make to them, of his own mere motion, con- 
cessions such as scarcely any other sovereign 
has ever made except under duress. He 
had paid the penalty of faults not his own, of 
the haughtiness and ambition of some of his 
predecessors, of the dissoluteness and base- 
ness of others. He had been vanquished, 
taken captive, led in triumph, put in ward. 
He had escaped; he had been caught; he 
had been dragged back like a runaway 
galley-slave to the oar. He was still a state 
prisoner. His quiet was broken by daily 
affronts and lampoons. Accustomed from 
the cradle to be treated with profound reve- 
rence, he was now forced to command his 
feelings, while men who, a few months be- 
fore, had been hackney writers or country 
attorneys, sat in his presence with covered 
heads and addressed him in the easy tone of 
equality. Conscious of fair intentions, sen- 
sible of hard usage, he doubtless detested the 
Revolution; and, while charged with the 
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conduct of the war against the confederates, 
pined in secret for the sight of the German 
eagles and the sound of the German drums. 
We do not blame him for this. But can we 
blame those who, being resolved to defend 
the work of the National Assembly against 
the interference of strangers, were not dis- 
posed to have him at their head in the fear- 
ful struggle which was approaching? We 
have nothing to say in defence or extenua- 
tion of the insolence, injustice, and cruelty, 
with which, after the victory of the republi- 
cans, he and his family were treated. But 
this we say, that the French had only one 
alternative, to deprive him of the powers of 
first magistrate, or to ground their arms and 
submit ‘patiently to foreign dictation. The 
events of the tenth of August sprang inevita- 
bly from the league of Pilnitz. The King’s 
palace was stormed; his guards were slaugh- 
tered. He was suspended from his regal 
functions; and the Legislative Assembly 
invited the nation to elect an extraordinary 
Convention, with the full powers which the 
conjuncture required. ‘To this Convention 
the members of the National Assembly were 
eligible; and Barére was chosen by his own 
department. 

The Convention met on the twenty-first of 
September 1792. The first proceedings were 
unanimous. Royalty was abolished by ac- 
clamation. No objections were made to this 
great change, and no reasons were assigned 
for it. For certainly we cannot honour with 
the name of reasons such apophthegms, as 
that kings are in the moral world what mon- 
sters are in the physical world; and that the 
history of kings is the martyrology of na- 
tions, But though the discussion was worthy 
only of a debating-club of schoolboys, the 
resolution to which the Convention came 
seems to have been that which sound policy 
dictated. In saying this, we do not mean to 
express an opinion that a republic is, either 
in the abstract the best form of government, 
or is, under ordinary circumstances, the form 
of government best suited to the French peo- 
ple. Our own opinion is, that the best 
governments which have ever existed in the 
world have been limited monarchies; and 
that France, in particular, has never enjoyed 
so much prosperity and freedom as under a 
limited monarchy. Nevertheless, we approve 
of the vote of the Convention which abolished 
kingly government. The interference of 
foreign powers had brought on a crisis which 
made extraordinary measures necessary. 
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Hereditary monarchy may be, and we believe 
that it is, a very useful institution in a coun- 
try like France. And masts are very useful 
parts of a ship. But, if the ship is on her 
beam-ends, it may be necessary to cut the 
masts away. When once she has righted, 
she may come safe into port under jury rig- 
ging, and there be completely repaired. But, 
in the mean time, she must be hacked with 
unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is an essential part of 
her fabric, should, in her extreme distress, 
sink her to the bottom, Even so there are 
political emergencies in which it is necessary 
that governments should be mutilated of 
their fair proportions for a time, lest they be 
cast away for ever; and with such an emer- 
gency the Convention had to deal. The first 
object of a good Frenchman should have 
been to save France from the fate of Poland. 
The first requisite of a government was entire 
devotion to the national cause. That requi- 
site was wanting in Louis; and such a want, 
at such a moment, could not be supplied by 
any public or private virtues. If the King 
were set aside, the abolition of kingship 
necessarily followed. In the state in which 
the public mind then was, it would have 
been idle to think of doing what our ances- 
tors did in 1688, and what the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies did in 1830. Such an attempt 
would have failed amidst universal derision 
and execration. It would have disgusted all 
zealous men of all opinions; and there were 
then few men who were not zealous, Parties 
fatigued by long conflict, and instructed by 
the severe discipline of that school in which 
alone mankind will learn, are disposed to 
listen to the voice of a mediator. But when 
they are in their first heady youth, devoid 
of experience, fresh for exertion, flushed with 
hope, burning with animosity, they agree 
only in spurning out of their way the days- 
man who strives to take his stand between 
them and to lay his hand upon them both. 
Such was in 1792 the state of France. On 
one side was the great name of the heir of 
Hugh Capet, the thirty-third king of the third 
race; on the other side was the great name 
of the republic. There was no rallying-point 
save these two. It was necessary to make 
a choice; and those, in our opinion, judged 
well who, waving for the moment all subor- 
dinate questions, preferred independence to 
subjugation, the natal soil to the emigrant 
camp. 

As to the abolition of royalty, and as to 
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the vigorous prosecution of the war, the 
whole Convention seemed to be united as one 
man. But a deep and broad gulf separated 
the representative body into two great parties. 

On one side were those statesmen who 
are called, from the name of the department 
which some of them represented, the Girond- 
ists, and, from the name of one of their 
most conspicuous leaders, the Brissotines. 
In activity and practical ability, Brissot 
and Gensonné were the most conspicuous 
among them. In parliamentary eloquence, 
no Frenchman of that time can be consider- 
ed as equal to Vergniaud. In a foreign 
country, and after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, some parts of his speeches are still read 
with mournful admiration. No man, weare 
inclined to believe, ever rose so rapidly to 
such a height of oratorical excellence. His 
whole public life lasted barely two years. 
This is a circumstance which distinguishes 
him from our own greatest speakers, Fox, 
Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Canning. 
Which of these celebrated men would now 
be remembered as an orator, if he had died 
two years after he first took his seat in the 
House of Commons? Condorcet brought 


to the Girondist party a different kind of 


strength. ‘The public regarded him with 
justice as an eminent mathematician, and, 
with less reason, asa great master of ethical 
and political science; the philosophers con- 
sidered him as their chief, as the rightful 
heir, by intellectual descent and by solemn 
adoption, of their deceased sovereign D’Al- 
embert. In the same ranks were found 
Guadet, Isnard, Barbaroux, Buzot, Louvet, 
too well known as the author of a very in- 
genious and very licentious romance, and 
more honourably distinguished by the gene- 
rosity with which he pleaded for the unfor- 
tunate, and by the intrepidity with which he 
defied the wicked and powerful. T'wo per- 
sons whose talents were not brilliant, but 
who enjoyed a high reputation for probity 
and public spirit, Pétion and Roland, lent 
the whole weight of their names to the 
Girondist connexion. The wife of Roland 
brought to the deliberations of her hus- 
band’s friends masculine courage and force 
of thought, tempered by womanly grace and 
vivacity. Nor was the splendour of a great 
military reputation wanting to this celebrated 
party. Dumourier, when victorious over the 
foreign invaders, and at the height of popu- 
lar favour, must be reckoned among the 
allies of the Gironde. 
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The errors of the Brissotines were un- 
doubtedly neither few nor small; but when 
we fairly compare their conduct with the 
conduct of any other party which acted or 
suffered during the French Revolution, we 
are forced to admit their superiority in every 
quality except that single quality which, in 
such times, prevails over every other, deci- 
sion. ‘They were zealous for the great so- 
cial reform which had been effected by the 
National Assembly; and they were right. 
For though that reform was, in some respects, 
carried too far, it was a blessing well worth 
even the fearful price which has been paid 
for it. ‘They were resolved to maintain the 
independence of their country against foreign 
invaders; and they were right, For the 
heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the 
stranger. ‘They thought that, if Louis re- 
mained at their head, they could not carry 
on with the requisite energy the conflict 
against the European coalition. They there- 
fore concurred in establishing a republican 
government; and here, again, they were 
right. For in that struggle for life and 
death, it would have been madness to trust 
a hostile or even a half-hearted leader. 

Thus far they went along with the revo- 
lutionary movement. At this point they 
stopped; and, in our judgment, they were 
right in stopping, as they had been right in 
moving. For great ends, and under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, they had concurred 
in measures which, together with much good, 
had necessarily produced much evil; which 
had unsettled the public mind; which had 
taken away from government the sanction 
of prescription; which had loosened the very 
foundations of property and law. They 
thought that it was now their duty to prop 
what it had recently been their duty to bat- 
ter. They loved liberty, but liberty asso- 
ciated with order, with justice, with mercy, 
and with civilization. ‘They were republi- 
cans; but they were desirous to adorn their 
republic with all that had given grace and 
dignity to the fallen monarchy. They hoped 
that the humanity, the courtesy, the taste, 
which had done much in old times to miti- 
gate the slavery of France, would now lend 
additional charms to her freedom. They 
saw with horror crimes exceeding in atroci- 
ty those which had disgraced the infuriated 
religious factions of the sixteenth century, 
perpetrated in the name of reason and phi- 
lanthropy. They demanded, with eloquent 
vehemence, that the authors of the lawless 
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massacre which, just before the meeting of| 
the Convention, had been committed in “tlie! 
prisons of Paris, should be brought to con- 
dign punishment. They treated with just 
contempt the pleas which have been set up 
for that great crime. They admitted that | 
the public danger was pressing; but they | 
denied that it justified a violation of those | 
principles of morality on which all society | 
rests. ‘The independence and honour of| 
France were indeed to be vindicated, but to| 
be vindicated by triumphs and not by mur- 
ders. 

Opposed to the Girondists was a party, | 
which, having been long execrated through- | 
out the civilized world, has of late—such is 
the ebb and flow of opinion—found not only 
apologists, but even eulogists, We are not 
disposed to deny that some members of the 
Mountain were sincere and_public-spirited 
men. But even the best of them, Carnot 
for example and Cambon, were far too un- 
scrupulous as to the means which they em- 
ployed for the purpose of attaining great 
ends. In the train of these enthusiasts fol- 
lowed a crowd, composed of all who, from 
sensual, sordid, or malignant motives, wish- 
ed for a period of boundless license. 

When the Convention met, the majority 
was with the Girondists, and Barére was 
with the majority. On the King’s trial, in- 
deed, he quitted the party with which he or- 
dinarily acted, voted with the Mountain, and 
spoke against the prisoner with a violence 
such as few members even of the Mountain 
showed. 





The conduct of the leading Girondists on | 
that occasion was little to their honour. Of) 
cruelty, indeed, we fully acquit them; but | 
it is impossible to acquit them of criminal 
irresolution and disingenuousness. ‘They 
were far, indeed, from thirsting for the blood 
of Louis; on the contrary, they were most 
desirous to protect him, But they were 
afraid that, if they went straight forward to 
their object, the sincerity of their attachment 
to republican institutions would be suspected. 
They wished to save the King’s life, and yet 
to obtain all the credit of having been regi- 
cides, Accordingly, they traced out for them- 
selves a crooked course, by which they hoped 
to attain both their objects. They first voted 
the King guilty. They then voted for re- 
ferring the question respecting his fate to the 
whole body of the people. Defeated in this 
attempt to rescue him, they reluctantly, and 
with ill suppressed shame and concern, voted 
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for the capital sentence. Then they made 
a last attempt in his favour, and voted for 
| Tespiting the execution. These zigzag poli- 
tics produced the effect which any man con- 
| versant with public affairs might have fore- 
seen. ‘The Girondists, instead of attaining 
both their ends, failed of both. The Moun- 
tain justly charged them with having at- 
tempted to save the King by underhand 
means. ‘Their own consciences told them, 
with equal justice, that their hands had been 
dipped in the blood of the most inoffensive 
and most unfortunate of men, The direct 
path was here, as usual, the path not only 
of honour but of safety. The principle on 
which the Girondists stood as a party was, 
that the season for revolutionary violence 
was over, and that the reign of law and or- 
der ought now to commence. But the pro- 
ceeding against the King was clearly revolu- 
tionary in its nature. It was not in con- 
formity with the laws. The only plea for it 
was, that all ordinary rules of jurisprudence 
and morality were suspended by the extreme 
public danger. This was the very plea 
which the Mountain urged in defence of the 
massacre of September, and to which, when 
so urged, the Girondists refused to listen. 
They therefore, by voting for the death ot 
the King, conceded to the Mountain the chiet 
point at issue between the two parties. Had 
they given a manful vote against the capital 
sentence, the regicides would have been in a 
minority. It is probable that there would 
have been an immediate appeal to force. 
The Girondists might have been victorious, 
In the worst event, they would have fallen 
with unblemished honour. Thus much is 
certain, that their boldness and honesty could 
not possibly have produced a worse effect 
than was actually produced by their timidity 
and their stratagems. 

Barére, as we have said, sided with the 
Mountain on this occasion. He voted against 
the appeal to the people, and against the 
respite. His demeanour and his language 
also were widely different from those of the 
Girondists. ‘Their hearts were heavy, and 
their deportment was that of men oppressed 
by sorrow. It was Vergniaud’s duty to pro- 
claim the result of the roll-call. His face 
was pale, and he trembled with emotion, as 
in a low and broken voice he announced 
that Louis was condemned to death. Barére 
had not, it is true, yet attained to full perfec- 
tion in the art of mingling jests and conceits 
with words of death; but he already gave 
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promise of his future excellence in this high 
department of Jacobin oratory. He con- 
cluded his speech with a sentence worthy of 
his head and heart. ‘The tree of liberty,” 
he said, “‘as an ancient author remarks, 
flourishes when it is watered with the blood 
of all classes of tyrants.” M. Hippolyte 
Carnot has quoted this passage, in order, as 
we suppose, to do honour to his hero, We 
wish that a note had been added to inform 
us from what ancient author Barére quoted. 
In the course of our own small reading 
among the Greek and Latin writers, we 
have not happened to fall in with trees of 
liberty and watering-pots full of blood ; nor 
can we, such is our ignorance of classical 
antiquity, even imagine an Attic or Roman 
orator employing imagery of that sort. In 
plain words, when Barére talked about an 
ancient author, he was lying, as he generally 
was when he asserted any fact, great or 
small. Why he lied on this occasion we 
cannot guess, unless indeed it was to keep 
his hand in. 

It is not improbable that, but for one cir- 
cumstance, Barére would, like most of those 
with whom he ordinarily acted, have voted 
for the appeal to the people and for the 


respite. But, just before the commencement 
of the trial, papers had been discovered 
which proved that, while a member of the 
National Assembly, he had been in commu- 
nication with the Court respecting his Re- 


ports on the Woods and Forests. He was 
acquitted of all criminality by the Conven- 
tion; but the fiercer Republicans considered 
him as a tool of the fallen monarch; and 
this reproach was long repeated in the 
journal of Marat, and in the speeches at the 
Jacobin club. It was natural that a man 
like Barére should, under such circum- 
stances, try to distinguish himself among 
the crowd of regicides by peculiar ferocity. 
It was because he had been a royalist that 
he was one of the foremost in shedding 
blood, 

The King was no more. The leading 
Girondists had, by their conduct towards 
him, lowered their character in the eyes both 
of friends and foes. They still, however, 
maintained the contest against the Mountain, 
called for vengeance on the assassins of 
September, and protested against the .anar- 
chical and sanguinary doctrines of Marat, 
For a time they seemed likely to prevail. 
As publicists and orators they had no rivals 
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beyond all doubt, the great majority both of 
the deputies and of the French nation. 
These advantages, it should seem, ought to 
have decided the event of the struggle. But 
the opposite party had compensating advan- 
tages of a different kind. ‘The chiefs of the 
Mountain, though not eminently distinguish- 
ed by eloquence or knowledge, had great 
audacity, activity, and determination. The 
Convention and France were against them ; 
but the mob of Paris, the clubs of Paris, and 
the municipal government of Paris, were on 
their side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in this situa- 
tion, was to subject France to an aristocracy 
infinitely worse than that aristocracy which 
had emigrated with the Count of Artois—to 
an aristocracy not of birth, not of wealth, 
not of education, but of mere locality. They 
would not hear of privileged orders; but 
they wished to have a privileged city. That 
twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should 
be ruled by a hundred thousand gentlemen 
and clergymen, was insufferable; but that 
twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should 
be ruled by a hundred thousand Parisians, 
was as it should be. The qualification of a 
member of the new oligarchy was simply 
that he should live near the hall where the 
Convention met, and should be able to 
squeeze himself daily into the gallery during 
a debate, and now and then to attend with 
a pike for the purpose of blockading the 
doors. It was quite agreeable to the max- 
ims of the Mountain, that a score of draymen 
from Santerre’s brewery, or of devils from 
Hébert’s printing-house, should be permitted 
to drown the voices of men commissioned to 
speak the sense of such cities as Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Lyons; and that a rabble of 
half-naked porters from the Faubourg of St. 
Antoine, should have power to annul decrees 
for which the representatives of fifty or sixty 
departments had voted. It was necessary 
to find some pretext for so odious and absurd 
atyranny. Such a pretext was found, To 
the old phrases of liberty and equality were 
added the sonorous watch-words, unity and 
indivisibility. A new crime was invented, 
and called by the name of federalism. The 
object of the Girondists, it was asserted, was 
to break up the great nation into little inde- 
pendent commonwealths, bound together only 
by a league like that which connects the 
Swiss cantons or the United States of Ame- 
rica. The great obstacle in the way of this 


in the Convention. They had with them, | pernicious design was the influence of Paris. 
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To strengthen the influence of Paris ought 
therefore to be the chief object of every 
atriot. 

The accusation brought against the lead- 
ers of the Girondist party was a mere cal- 
umny. They were undoubtedly desirous to 
prevent the capital from domineering over 
the republic, and would gladly have seen the 
Convention removed for a time to some pro- 
vincial town, or placed under the protection 
of a trusty guard, which might have over- 
awed the Parisian mob; but there is not the 
slightest reason to suspect them of any de- 
sign against the unity of the state. Barére, 


however, really was a federalist, and, we! an ultra-Girondist. 
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laws suited to its own tastes and habits. 
These communities he proposed to unite by 
a tie similar to that which binds together the 
grave Puritans of Connecticut, and the dis- 
solute slave-drivers of New Orleans. ‘To 
Paris he was unwilling to grant even the 
rank which Washington holds in the United 
States. He thought it desirable that the 
congress of the French federation should 
have no fixed place of meeting, but should 
sit sometimes at Rouen, sometimes at Bor- 
deaux, sometimes at his own Toulouse. 
Animated by such feelingsy he was, till 
the close of May 1793, a Girondist, if not 
He exclaimed against 


are inclined to believe, the only federalist i in | those impure and bloodthirsty | ‘men who 
the Convention. As far as a man so un-| wished to make the public danger a pretext 


stable and servile can be said to have felt 
any preference for any form of government, 
he felt a preference for federal government. 
He was born under the Pyrenees; he was 
a Gascon of the Gascons, one of a people 
strongly distinguished by intellectual and 
moral character, by manners, by modes of 
speech, by accent, and by physiognomy, 
from the French of the Seine and of the 
Loire; and he had many of the peculiarities 
of the race to which he belonged. When he 
first left his own province he had attained 
his thirty-fourth year, and had acquired a 
high local reputation for eloquence and lite- 
rature. He had then visited Paris for the 
first time. He had found himself in a new 
world. His feelings were those of a banish- 
ed man. It is clear also that he had been 
by no means without his share of the small 
disappointments and humiliations so often 
experienced by men of letters who, elated 
by provincial applause, venture to display 
their powers before the fastidious critics of 
acapital. On the other hand, whenever he 
revisited the mountains among which he had 
been born, he found himself an object of 
general admiration. His dislike of Paris, 
and his partiality to his native district, were 
therefore as strong and durable as any sen- 
timents of a mind like his could be. He 
long continued to maintain, that the ascen- 
dency of one great city was the bane of 
France ; that the superiority of taste and in- 


telligence which it was the fashion to ascribe’ 


to the inhabitants of that city were wholly 
imaginary; and that the nation would never 
enjoy a really good government till the Al- 
satian people, the Breton people, the people 
of Bearn, the pedple of Provence, should 
have each an independent existence, and 
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for cruelty and rapine. ‘ Peril,” he said, 
‘could be no excuse for crime. It is when 
the wind blows hard, and the waves. run 
high, that the anchor is most needed; it is 
when a revolution is raging, that the great 
laws of morality are most necessary to the 
safety of a state.” Of Marat he spoke with 
abhorrence and contempt; of the municipal 
authorities of Paris with just severity. He 
loudly complained that there were French- 
men who paid to the Mountain that homage 
which was due to the Convention alone. 
When the establishment of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal was first proposed, he joined 
himself to Vergniaud and Buzot, who strong- 
ly objected to that odious measure, ‘“ It can- 
not be,” exclaimed Barére, ‘* that men real- 
ly attached to liberty will imitate the most 
frightful excesses of despotism !” He proved 


to the Convention, after his fashion, out of 


Sallust, that such arbitrary courts may in- 
deed, for a time, be severe only on real 
criminals, but must inevitably degenerate 
into instruments of private cupidity and re- 
venge. When, on the tenth of March, the 
worst part of the population of Paris made 
the first unsuccessful attempt to destroy the 
Girondists, Barére eagerly called for vigor- 
ous measures of repression and punishment. 


On the second of April, another attempt of 


the Jacobins of Paris to usurp supreme do- 
minion over the republic, was brought to 
the knowledge of the Convention ; and again 
Barére spoke with warmth against the new 
tyranny which afflicted France, and declared 
that the people of the departments would 
never crouch beneath the tyranny of one 
ambitious city. He even proposed a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that the Convention would 
exert against the demagogues of the capital 
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the same energy which had been exerted 
against the tyrant Louis. We are assured 
that, in private as in public, he at this time 
uniformly spoke with strong aversion of the 
Mountain. 

His apparent zeal for the cause of human- 
ity and order had its reward. Early in 
April came the tidings of Dumourier’s de- 
fection. ‘This was a heavy blow to the Gi- 
rondists. Dumourier was their general. His 
victories had thrown a lustre on the whole 
party ; his army, it had been hoped, would, 
in the worst event, protect the deputies of 
the nation against the ragged pikemen of the 
garrets of Paris. He was now a deserter 
and an exile; and those who had lately 
placed their chief reliance on his support, 
were compelled to join with their deadliest 
enemies in execrating his treason, At this 
perilous conjuncture, it was resolved to ap- 
point a Committee of Public Safety, and to 
arm that committee with powers, small in- 
deed when compared with those which it 
afterwards drew to itself, but still great and 
formidable. The moderate party, regarding 


Barére as a representative of their feelings 
and opinions, elected him a member. In his 
new situation he soon began to make him- 


self useful. He brought to the deliberations 
of the Committee, not indeed the knowledge 
or the ability of a great statesman, but a 
tongue and a pen which, if others would only 
supply ideas, never paused for want of words. 
His mind was a mere organ of communica- 
tion between other minds. It originated no- 
thing; it retained nothing; but it transmitted 
every thing. The post assigned to him by 
his colleagues was not really of the highest 
importance ; but it was prominent, and drew 
the attention of all Europe. When a great 
measure was to be brought forward, when 
an account was to be rendered of an impor- 
tant event, he was generally the mouthpiece 
of the administration. He was therefore not 
unnaturally considered, by persons who lived 
at a distance from the seat of government, 
and above all by foreigners who, while the 
war raged, knew France only from Journals, 
as the head of that administration of which, 
in truth, he was only the secretary and the 
spokesman. The author of the History of 
Europe, in our own Annual Registers, ap- 
pears to have been completely under this 
delusion. 

The conflict between the hostile parties 
was meanwhile fast approaching to a crisis. 
The temper of Paris grew daily fiercer and 
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fiercer. Delegates appointed by thirty-five 
of the forty-eight wards of the city appeared 
at the bar of the Convention, and demanded 
that Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, Gensonné, 
Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, Louvet, and man 
other deputies, should be expelled. This 
demand was disapproved by at least three- 
fourths of the Assembly, and, when known 
in the departments, called forth a general 
cry of indignation. Bordeaux declared that 
it would stand by its representatives, and 
would, if necessary, defend them by the 
sword against the tyranny of Paris. Lyons 
and Marseilles were animated by a similar 
spirit. ‘These manifestations of public opin- 
ion gave courage to the majority of the Con- 
vention. ‘Thanks were voted to the people 
of Bordeaux for their patriotic declaration, 
and a commission consisting of twelve mem- 
bers was appointed for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the conduct of the municipal authori- 
ties of Paris; and was empowered to place 
under arrest such persons as should appear 
to have been concerned in any plot against 
the authority of the Convention. ‘This mea- 
sure was adopted on the motion of Barére. 
A few days of stormy excitement and pro- 
found anxiety followed; and then came the 
crash. On the thirty-first of May the mob 
of Paris rose; the palace of the ‘Tuileries 
was besieged by a vast array of pikes; the 
majority of the deputies, afier vain struggles 
and remonstrances, yielded to violence, and 
suffered the Mountain to carry a decree for 
the suspension and arrest of the deputies 
whom the wards of the capital had accused. 
During this contest, Barére had been toss- 
ed backwards and forwards between the two 
raging factions. His feelings, languid and 
unsteady as they always ‘vere, drew him to 
the Girondists; but he was awed by the 
vigour and determination of the Mountain. 
At one moment he held high and firm lan- 
guage, complained that the Convention was 
not free, and protested against the validity of 
any vote passed under coercion. At another 
moment he proposed to conciliate the Paris- 
ians by abolishing that commission of twelve 
which he had himself proposed only a few 
days before; and himself drew up a paper 
condemning the very measures which had 
been adopted at his own instance, and eulo- 
gizing the public spirit of the insurgents. 
To do him justice, it was not without some 
symptoms of shame that he read this docu- 
ment from the tribune, where he had so often 
expressed very different sentiments. It is 
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said that, at some passages, he was even 
seen to blush. It may have been so; he was 
sull in his noviciate of infamy. 

Some days later he proposed that hostages 
for the personal safety of the accused depu- 
ties should be sent to the departments, and 
offered to be himself one of those hostages. 
Nor do we in the least doubt that the offer was 
sincere. He would, we firmly believe, have 
thought himself far safer at Bordeaux or 
Marseilles than at Paris. His proposition, 
however, was not carried into effect; and he 
remained in the power of the victorious Moun- 
tain. 

This was the great crisis of his life. 
Hitherto he had done nothing inexpiable, 
nothing which marked him out as a much 
worse man than most of his colleagues in the 
Convention. His voice had generally been 
on the side of moderate measures. Had he 
bravely cast in his lot with the Girondists, 
and suffered with them, he would, like them, 
have had a not dishonourable place in his- 
tory. Had he, like the great body of depu- 
ties who meant well, but who had not the 
courage to expose themselves to martyrdom, 
crouched quietly under the dominion of the 
triumphant minority, and suffered every mo- 
tion of Robespierre and Billaud to pass 
unopposed, he would have incurred no pecu- 
liar ignominy. But it is probable that this 
course was not open to him. He had been 
too prominent among the adversaries of the 
Mountain, to be admitted to quarter without 
making some atonement. It was necessary 
that, if he hoped to find pardon from his new 
lords, he should not be merely a silent and 
passive slave. What passed in private be- 
tween him and them cannot be accurately 
related; but the result was soon apparent. 
The Committee of Public Safety was renew- 
ed. Several of the fiercest of the dominant 
faction, Couthon for example, and St. Just, 
were substituted for more moderate _politi- 
cians; but Barere was suffered to retain his 
seat at the Board. 

The indulgence with which he was treated 
excited the murmurs of some stern and ardent 
zealots. Marat, in the very last words that 
he wrote, words not published till the dagger 
of Charlotte Corday had avenged France 
and mankind, complained that a man who 
had no principles, who was always on the 
side of the strongest, who had been a royalist, 
and who was ready, in case of a turn of for- 
tune, to be a royalist again, should be en- 
trusted with an important share in the admin- 
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istration.* But the chiefs of the Mountain 
judged more correctly. They knew indeed, 
as well as Marat, that Barére was a man 
utterly without faith or steadiness; that, if 
he could be said to have any political lean- 
ing, his leaning was not towards them ; that 
he felt for the Girondist party that faint and 
wavering sort of preference of which alone 
his nature was susceptible; and that, if he 
had been at liberty to make his choice, he 
would rather have murdered Robespierre 
and Danton, than Vergniaud and Gensonneé. 
But they justly appreciated that levity which 
made him incapable alike of earnest love 
and of earnest hatred, and that meanness 
which made it necessary to him to havea 
master. In truth, what the planters of Caro- 
lina and Louisiana say of black men with 
flat noses and woolly hair, was strictly true 
of Barére. The curse of Canaan was upon 
him. He was born a slave. Baseness was 
an instinct in him. The impulse which drove 
him from a party in adversity to a party in 
prosperity, was as irresistible as that which 
drives the cuckoo and the swallow towards 
the sun when the dark and cold months are 
approaching. ‘The law which doomed him 
to be the humble attendant of stronger spirits 
resembled the law which binds the pilot-fish 
to the shark. “Ken ye,” said a shrewd 
Scotch lord, who was asked his opinion of 
James the First; “ Ken yea John Ape? If I 
have Jacko by the collar, I can make him 
bite you; but if you have Jacko, you can 
make him bite me.” Just such a creature 
was Barére. In the hands of the Girondists 
he would have been eager to proscribe the 
Jacobins ; he was just as ready, in the gripe 
of the Jacobins, to proscribe the Girondists. 
On the fidelity of such a man, the heads of 
the Mountain could not, of course, reckon; 
but they valued their conquest as the very 
easy and not very delicate lover in Con- 
greve’s lively song valued the conquest of a 
prostitute of a different kind. Barére was, 
like Chloe, false and common; but he was, 
like Chloe, constant while possessed; and 
they asked no more. They needed a ser- 
vice which he was perfectly competent to 
perform. Destitute as he was of all the talents 
both of an active and of a speculative states- 
man, he could with great facility draw up a 
report, or make a speech on any subject and 
on any side. If other people would furnish 





* See the Publiciste of the 14th of July 1793. 
Marat was stabbed on the evening of the 13th. 
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facts and thoughts, he could always furnish 
phrases; and this talent was absolutely at 
the command of his owners for the time 
‘being. Nor had he excited any angry pas- 
sion among those to whom he had hitherto 
been opposed. ‘They felt no more hatred to 
him than they felt to the horses which drag- 
ged the cannon of the Duke of Brunswick 
and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. 
horses had only done according to their kind, 
and would, if they fell into the hands of the 
French, drag with equal vigour and equal | 


docility the guns of the republic, and there- | 


fore ought not merely to be spared, but to be 
well fed and curried. So was it with Barére. 
He was of a nature so low, that it might be 
doubted whether he could properly be an 
object of the hostility of reasonable beings. 
He had not been an enemy ; he was not now 
a friend. But he had been an annoyance; 
and he would now be a help. 

But though the heads of the Mountain par- 
doned this man, and admitted him into part- 
nership with themselves, it was not without 
exacting pledges such as made it impossible | 
for him, false and fickle as he was, ever | 
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pardon. ‘The Jacobin party contained one 
gang which, even in that party, was pre- 
eminent in every mean and every savage 
vice, a gang so low-minded and so inhuman, 
that, compared with them, Robespierre might 
be called magnanimous and merciful. Of 
these wretches Hébert was perhaps the best 
representative, His favourite amusement 


The | was to torment and insult the miserable re- 


mains of that great family which, having 
ruled France during eight hundred years, 
had now become an object of pity to the 
‘humblest artisan or peasant. ‘The influence 
|of this man, and of men like him, induced 
the Committee of Public Safety to determine 
that Marie Antoinette should be sent to the 
scaffold. Barére was again summoned to 
his duty. Only four days after he had pro- 
posed the decrees against the Girondist depu- 
lies he again mounted the tribune, in order 
to move that the Queen should be brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He was 
improving fast in the society of his new 
allies) When he asked for the heads of 








Vergniaud and Pétion, he had spoken like a 
man who had some slight sense of his own 


again to find admission into the ranks which | ‘guilt and degradation ; ; he had said little, 
he had deserted. ‘That was truly a terrible | and that little had not been violent. ‘The 


sacrament by which they admitted the apos- | office of expatiating on the guilt of his old 


tate into their communion, ‘They demanded | friends he had left to Saint Just. Very dif- 
of him that he should himself take the most | ferent was Barére’s second appearance in 
prominent part in murdering his old friends, the character of an accuser. He now cried 
To refuse was as much as his life was worth. ‘out for blood in the eager tones of the true 
But what is life worth when it is only one |and burning thirst, and raved against the 
long agony of remorse and shame? ‘These, | Austrian woman with the virulence, natural 
however, are feelings of which it is idle to | to a coward who finds himself at liberty to 


talk, when we are considering the conduct of | outrage that which he has feared and envied, 


such aman as Barére. He undertook the 
task, mounted the tribune, and told the Con- 
vention that the time was come for taking 
the stern attitude of justice, and for striking 
at all conspirators without distinction. He 
then moved that Buzot, Barbaroux, Pétion, 
and thirteen other deputies, should be placed 
out of the pale of the Jaw, or, in other words, 
beheaded without a trial; and that Verg- 
niaud, Guadet, Gensonné, and six others, 
should be impeached. The motion was car- 
ried without debate. 

We have already seen with what effron- 
tery Barére has denied, in these Memoirs, 
that he took any part against the Girondists. 
This denial, we think, was the only thing 
wanting to make his infamy complete. The 
most impudent of all lies was a fit companion 
for the foulest of all murders, 

Barére, however, had not yet earned his 


We have already exposed the shameless 
mendacity with which, in these Memoirs, he 
attempts to throw the blame of his own guilt 
on the guiltless, 

On the day on which the fallen Queen 
was dragged, already more than half dead, 
to her doom, Barére regaled Robespierre 
and some other Jacobites at a_ tavern. 
Robespierre’s acceptance of the invitation 
caused some surprise to those who knew how 
long and how bitterly it was his nature to 
hate. ‘ Robespicrre of the party!” muttered 
Saint Just. ‘ Barére is the only man whom 
Robespierre has forgiven.” We have an 
account of this singular repast from one of 
the guests, Robespierre condemned the 
senseless brutality with which Hébert had 
conducted the proceedings against the Aus- 





trian woman, and, in talking on that subject, 
| became so much excited that he broke his 
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plate in the violence of his gesticulation. 
Barére exclaimed that the guillotine had cut 
a diplomatic knet which it might have been 
difficult to untie. In the intervals between 
the Beaune and the Champagne, between the 
ragout of thrushes and the partridge with 
trufles, he fervently preached his new politi- 
cal creed. ‘* The vessel of the revolution,” 
he said, ‘*can float into port only on waves 
of blood. We must begin with the members 
of the National Assembly and of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. ‘That rubbish must be 
swept away.” 

As he talked at table he talked in the Con- 
vention. His peculiar style of oratory was 
now formed. It was not altogether without 
ingenuity and liveliness. But, in any other 
age or country, it would have been thought 
unfit for the deliberations of a grave assem- 
bly, and still more unfit for state papers. It 
might, perhaps, succeed at a meeting of a 
Protestant Association in Exeter Hall, at a 
Repeal dinner in Ireland, after men had well 
drunk, or in an American oration on the 
fourth of July. No legislative body would 
now endure it. But in France, during the 
reign of the Convention, the old laws of 
composition were held in as much contempt 
as the old government or the old creed. 
Correct and noble diction belonged, like the 
etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities of 
Notre Dame, to an age which had passed 
away. Just as a swarm of ephemeral con- 
stitutions, democratic, directorial, and con- 
sular, sprang from the decay of the ancient 
monarchy ; just as a swarm of new super- 
stitions, the worship of the Goddess of Rea- 
son, and the fooleries of the ‘Theophilan- 
thropists, sprang from the decay of the an- 
cient Church; even so, out of the decay of 
the ancient French eloquence, sprang new 
fashions of eloquence, for the understanding 
of which new grammars and dictionaries 
were necessary. ‘The same innovating spirit 
which altered the common phrases of salu- 
tation, which turned hundreds of Johns and 
Peters into Sczvolas and Aristogitons, and 
which expelled Sunday and Monday, Janu- 
ary and February, Lady-day and Christmas, 
from the calendar, in order to substitute 
Decadi and Primidi, Nivose and Pluviose, 
Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the Supreme 
Being, changed all the forms of official cor- 
respondence. For the calm, guarded, and 
sternly courteous language which govern- 
ments had long been accustomed to employ, 
were substituted puns, interjections, Ossianic 
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rants, rhetoric worthy only of a schoolboy, 
scurrility worthy only of a fishwife. Of the 
phraseology which was now thought to be 
peculiarly well suited to a Report or a Mani- 
festo, Barére had a greater command than 
any .man of his time; and, during the short 
and sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary de- 
lirium, passed fora great orator. When the 
fit was over, he was considered as what he 
really was, a man of quick apprehension 
and fluent elocution, with no originality, 
with little information, and with a taste as 
bad as his heart. His Reports were popu- 
larly called Carmagnoles. A few months 
ago, we should have had some difficulty in 
conveying to an English reader an exact no- 
tion of the state papers to which this appel- 
lation was given. Fortunately a noble and 
distinguished person, whom her Majesty’s 
Ministers have thought qualified to fill the 
most important post in the empire, has made 
our task easy. Whoever has read Lord 
Ellenborough’s proclamations is able to form 
a complete idea of a Carmagnole. 

The effect which Barére’s discourses at 
one time produced is not to be wholly attri- 
buted to the perversion of the national taste. 
The occasions on which he rose were fre- 
quently such as would have secured to the 
worst speaker a favourable hearing. When 
any military advantage had been gained, he 
was generally deputed by the Committee of 
Public Safety to announce the good news. 
The hall resounded with applause as he 
mounted the tribune, holding the despatches 
in his hand. Deputies and strangers listen- 
ed with delight while he told them that vic- 
tory was the order of the day; that the 
guineas of Pitt had been vainly lavished to 
hire machines six feet high, carrying guns; 
that the flight of the English leopard deserv- 
ed to be celebrated by Tyrtaeus; and that 
the saltpetre dug out of the cellars of Paris 
had been turned into thunder, which would 
crush the Titan brethren, George and Fran- 
cis. 

-Meanwhile the trial of the accused Gir- 
ondists, who were under arrest at Paris, 
came on. ‘They flattered themselves with 
a vain hope of escape. They placed some 
reliance on their innocence, and some reli- 
ance on their eloquence. They thought that 
shame would suffice to restrain any man, 
however violent and cruel, from publicly 
committing the flagrant iniquity of condemn- 
ing them to death. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was new to its functions. No mem- 
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ber of the Convention had yet been executed ; 
and it was probable that the boldest Jacobin 
would shrink from being the first to violate 
the sanctity which was supposed to belong 
to the representatives of the people. 

The proceedings lasted some days. Gen- 
sonné and Brissot defended themselves with 
great ability and presence of mind against 
the vile Hébert and Chaumette, who appear- 
ed as accusers, ‘The eloquent voice of Verg- 
niaud was heard for the last time. He 
pleaded his own cause, and that of his friends, 
with such force of reason and elevation of 
sentiment that a murmur of pity and admi- 
ration rose from the audience. Nay, the 
court itself, not yet accustomed to riot in 
daily carnage, showed signs of emotion. 
The sitting was adjourned, and a rumour 
went forth that there would be an acquittal. 





The Jacobins met, breathing vengeance. Ro- | 
bespierre undertook to be their organ. He| 
rose on the following day in the Convention, | 
and proposed a decree of such atrocity, that | 
even among the acts of that year it can 


hardly be paralleled. By this decree the 


tribunal was empowered to cut short the de- 
fence of the prisoners, to pronounce the case 
clear, and to pass immediate judgment. 


One 
deputy made a faint opposition. Barére in- 
stantly sprang up to support Robespierre— 
Barére, the federalist; Barére, the author 
of that Commission of Twelve which was 
among the chief causes of the hatred borne | 
by Paris to the Girondists; Barére, who in 
these Memoirs denies that he ever took any 
part against the Girondists; Barére, who 
has the effrontery to declare that he greatly 
loved and esteemed Vergniaud. The decree 
was passed ; and the tribunal, without suffer- 
ing the prisoners to conclude what they had 
to say, pronounced them guilty. 

The following day was the saddest in the 
sad history of the revolution. The sufferers 
were so innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so 
accomplished, so young. Some of them 
were graceful and handsome youths of six 
or seven and twenty. Vergniaud and Gen- 
sonné were little more than thirty. ‘They 
had been only a few months engaged in pub- 
lic affairs. In a few months the fame of 
their genius had filled Europe; and they 
were to die for no crime but this, that they 
had wished to combine order, justice, and 
mercy with freedom. Their great fault was 
want of courage. We mean want of politi- 
cal courage—of that courage which is proof 





to clamour and obliquy, and which meets 
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great emergencies by daring and decisive 
measures, Alas! they had but too good an 
opportunity of proving, that they did not 
want courage to endure with manly cheer- 
fulness the worst that could be inflicted by 
such tyrants as St. Just, and such slaves as 
Barére. 

They were not the only victims of the noble 
cause. Madame Rowland followed them to 
the scaffold with a spirit as heroic as their 
own, Her husband was in a safe hiding- 
place, but could not bear to survive her, 
His body was found on the high-road, near 
Rouen. He had fallen on his sword. Con- 
dorcet swallowed opium. At Bordeaux, the 
steel fell on the necks of the bold and quick- 
witted Guadet, and of Barbaroux, the chief 
of those enthusiasts from the Rhone, whose 
valour, in the great crisis of the tenth of Au- 
gust, had turned back the tide of battle from 
the Louvre to the Tuileries. In a field near 
the Garonne was found all that the wolves 
had left of Pétion, once honoured, greatly 
indeed beyond his deserts, as the model of 
republican virtue. We are far from regard- 
ing even the best of the Girondists with un- 
mixed admiration ; but history owes to them 
this honourable testimony, that, being free 
to choose whether they would be oppressors 
or victims, they deliberately and firmly re- 
solved rather to suffer injustice than to in- 
flict it. 

And now began that strange period known 
by the name of the Reign of Terror. The 
Jacobins had prevailed. This was their hour, 
and the power of darkness. The Convention 
was subjugated, and reduced to profound si- 
lence on the highest questions of state. The 
sovereignty passed to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. To the edicts framed by that 
Committee, the representative assembly did 
not venture to offer even the species of oppo- 
sition which the ancient Parliament had fre- 
quently offered to the mandates of the ancient 
Kings. Six persons held the chief power in 
the small cabinet which now domineered 
over France—Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, 
Collot, Billaud, and Barére. 

To some of these men, and of those who 
adhered to them, it is due to say, that the 
fanaticism which had emancipated them from 
the restraints of justice and compassion, had 
emancipated them also from the dominion 
of vulgar cupidity and of vulgar fear; that, 
while hardly knowing where to find an as- 
signat of a few franks to pay for a dinner, 
they expended with strict integrity the im- 
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mense revenue which they collected by ev- 
ery art of rapine; and that they were ready, 
in support of their cause, to mount the scal- 
fold with as much indifference as they show- 
ed when they signed the death-warrants of 
aristocrats and priests. “But no great party 
can be composed of such materials as these. 
It is the inevitable law, that such zealots as 
we have described shall collect around them 
a multitude of slaves, of cowards, and of 
libertines, whose savage tempers and licen- 
tious appetites, withheld only by the dread 
of law and magistracy from the worst ex- 
cesses, are called into full activity by the 
hope of impunity. A faction which, from 
whatever motive, relaxes the great laws of 
morality, is certain to be joined by the most 
immoral part of the community. ‘This has 
been repeatedly proved in religious wars. 
The war of the Holy Sepulchre, the Albi- 
gensian war, the Huguenot war, the Thirty 
Years’ war, all originated in pious zeal. 
That zeal inflamed the champions of the 
church to such a point, that they regarded 
all generosity to the vanquished as a sinful 
weakness. ‘The infidel, the heretic, was to 
be run down like a mad dog. No outrage 
committed by the Catholic warrior on the 
miscreant enemy could deserve punishment. 
As soon as it was known that boundless li- 
cense was thus given to barbarity and disso- 
luteness, thousands of wretches who cared 
nothing for the sacred cause, but who were 
eager to be exempted from the police of 
peaceful cities, and the discipline of well- 
governed camps, flocked to the standard of 
the faith, The men who had set up that 
standard were sincere, chaste, regardless of 
lucre, and perhaps, where only themselves 
were concerned, not unforgiving ; but round 
that standard were assembled such gangs of 
rogues, ravishers, plunderers, and ferocious 
bravoes, as were scarcely ever found under 
the flag of any state engaged in a mere tem- 
oral quarrel. In a very similar way was 
the Jacobin party composed. There was 
a small nucleus of enthusiasts; round that 
nucleus was gathered a vast mass of ignoble 
depravity ; and in all that mass, there was 
nothing so depraved and so ignoble as Ba- 
rére, 

Then came those days, when the most 
barbarous of all codes was administered by 
the most barbarous of all tribunals; when 
no man could greet his neighbours, or say his 
prayers, or dress his hair, without danger 
of committing a capital crime; when spies 
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lurked in every corner; when the guillotine 
was long and hard at work every morning ; 
when the jails were filled as close as the hold 
ofa slave-ship; when the gutters ran foam- 
ing with blood into the Seine; when it was 
death to be great-niece of a captain of the 
royal guards, or half-brother of a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, to express a doubt whether 
assignats would not fall, to hint that the 
English had been victorious in the action of 
the First of June, to have a copy of one of 
Burke’s pamphlets locked up in a desk, to 
laugh at a Jacobin for taking the name of 
Cassius or Timoleon, or to call the Fifth 
Sans-culottide by its old superstitious name 
of St. Matthew’s Day. While the daily 
wagon-loads of victims were carried to their 
doom through the streets of Paris, the Pro- 
consuls whom the sovereign Committee had 
sent forth to the departments, reveled in an 
extravagance of cruelty unknown even in 
the capital. ‘The knife of the deadly ma- 
chine rose and fell too slow for their work 
of slaughter. Long rows of captives were 
mowed down with grape-shot. Holes were 
made in the bottom of crowded barges. 
Lyons was turned into a desert. At Arras 
even the cruel mercy of a speedy death was 
denied to the prisoners. All down the Loire, 
from Saumur to the sea, great flocks of crows 
and kites feasted on naked corpses, twined 
together in hideous embraces. No mercy 
was shown to sex or age. The number of 
young lads and of girls of seventeen who 
were murdered by that execrable govern- 
ment, is to be reckoned by hundreds, Ba- 
bies torn from the breast were tossed from 
pike to pike along the Jacobin ranks. One 
champion of liberty had his pockets well 
stufled with ears. Another swaggered about 
with the finger of a little child in his hat. 
A few months had sufficed to degrade France 
below the level of New Zealand. 

It is absurd to say, that any amount of 
public danger can justify a system like this, 
we do not say on Christian principles, we do 
not say on the principles of a high morality, 
but even on principles of Machiavelian po- 
licy. It is true that great emergencies call 
for activity and vigilance; it is true that 
they justify severity which, in ordinary times, 
would deserve the name of cruelty. But in- 
discriminate severity can never, under any 
circumstances, be useful. It is plain that the 
whole efficacy of punishment depends on the 
care with which the guilty are distinguished. 
Punishment which strikes the guilty and the 
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innocent promiscuously operates merely like 
a pestilence ora great convulsion of nature, 
and has no more tendency to prevent of- 
fences, than the cholera, or an earthquake 
like that of Lisbon, would have. The ener- 
gy for which the Jacobin administration is 
praised was merely the energy of the Malay 
who maddens himself with opium, draws his 
knife, and runs a-muck through the streets, 
slashing right and left at friends and foes. 
Such has never been the energy of truly 
great rulers; of Elizabeth, for example, of 
Oliver, or of Frederick. They were not, in- 
deed, scrupulous. But, had they been less 
scrupulous than they were, the strength and 
amplitude of their minds would have pre- 
served them from crimes, such as_ those 
which the small men of the Committee of 
Public Safety took for daring strokes of po- 
licy. The great Queen who so long held 
her own against foreign and domestic ene- 
mies, against temporal and spiritual arms; 
the great Protector who governed with more 
than regal power, in despite both of royalists 
and republicans; the great King who, with a 
beaten army and an exhausted treasury, de- 
fended his little dominions to the last against 
the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and 
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France; with what scorn would they have 
heard that it was impossible for them to 
strike a salutary terror into the disaffected, 
without sending school-boys and school-girls 
to death by cart-loads and boat-loads! 

The popular notion is, we believe, that the 
leading ‘Terrorists were wicked men, but, at 


the same time, great men. We can see no- 
thing great about them but their wickedness. 
That their policy was daringly original is a 
vulgarerror, ‘Their policy is as old as the 
oldest accounts which we have of human 
misgovernment. It seemed new in France, 
and in the eighteenth century, only because 
it had been long disused, for excellent rea- 
sons, by the enlightened part of mankind. 
Sut it has always prevailed, and still pre- 
vails, in savage and half savage nations, and 
is the chief cause which prevents such na- 
tions from making advances towards civili- 
zation. ‘Thousands of deys, of beys, of 
pachas, of rajahs, of nabobs, have shown 
themselves as great masters of statecraft as 
the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Djezzar, we imagine, was superior 
to any of them in their own line. In fact, 
there is not a petty tyrant in Asia or Africa 
so dull or so unlearned as not to be fully 
qualified for the business of Jacobin police 
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and Jacobin finance. To behead people by 
scores without caring whether they are guilty 
or innocent ; to wring money out of the rich 
by the help of jailers and executioners ; to 
rob the public creditor, and to put him to 
death if he remonstrates; to take loaves by 
force out of the bakers’ shops; to clothe and 
mount soldiers by seizing on one man’s wool 
and linen, and on another man’s horses 
and saddles, without compensation, is of all 
modes of governing the simplest and most 
obvious. Of its morality we at present say 
nothing. But surely it requires no capacity 
beyond that of a barbarian ora cchild. By 
means like those which we have described, 
the Committee of Public Safety undoubtedly 
succeeded, for a short time, in enforcing pro- 
found submission, and in raising immense 
funds. But to enforce submission by butch- 
ery, and to raise funds by spoliation, is not 
statesmanship. ‘The real statesman is he 
who, in troubled times, keeps down the tur- 
bulent without unnecessarily harassing the 
well-aflected; and who, when great pecuni- 
ary resources are needed, provides for the 
public exigencies without violating the secu- 
rity of property, and drying up the sources 
of future prosperity. Such a statesman, we 
are confident, might, in 1793, have preserved 
the independence of France, without shed- 
ding a drop of innocent blood, without plun- 
dering a single warehouse. Unhappily, the 
republic was subject to men who were mere 
demagogues, and in no sense statesmen. 
They ‘could declaim at a club. They could 
lead a rabble to mischief. But they ‘had no 
skill to conduct the affairs of an empire. 
The want of skill they supplied for a time 
by atrocity and blind violence. For legisla- 
tive ability, fiscal ability, military ability, 
diplomatic ability, they had one substitute, 
the guillotine. Indeed their exceeding igno- 
rance, and the barrenness of their invention, 
are the best excuse for their murders an 

robberies. We really believe that they woul 

not have cut so many throats, and picked so 
many pockets, if they had known how to 
govern in any other way. 

That, under their administration, the war 
against the European Coalition was success- 
fully conducted, is true. But that war had 
been successfully conducted before their ele- 
vation, and continued to be successfully con- 
ducted after their fall. ‘Terror was not the 
order of the day when Brussels opened its 
gates to Dumourier. ‘Terror had ceased to 
be the order of the day when Piedmont and 
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Lombardy were conquered by Bonaparte. 
The truth is, that France was saved, not by 
the Committee of Public Safety, but by the 
energy, patriotism, and valour of the French 
people. ‘Those high qualities were victori- 
ous in spite of the incapacity of rulers whose 
administration was a tissue, not merely of 
crimes, but of blunders. 

We have not time to tell how the leaders 
of the savage faction at length began to 
avenge mankind on each other; how the 
craven Hébert was dragged wailing and 
trembling to his doom ; how the nobler Dan- 
ton, moved by a late repentance, strove in 
vain to repair the evil which he had wrought, 
and half redeemed the great crime of Sep- 
tember, by manfully encountering death in 
the cause of mercy. 

Our business is with Barére. In all those 
things he was not only consenting, but eager- 
ly and joyously forward. Not merely was 
he one of the guilty administration. He was 
the man to whom was especially assigned 
the office of proposing and defending outrages 
on justice and humanity, and of furnishing 
to atrocious schemes an appropriate garb of 
atrocious rodomontade. LBarére first pro- 
claimed from the tribune of the Convention, 
that terror must be the order of the day. It 
was by Barére that the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal of Paris was provided with the aid of 
a public accuser worthy of such a court, the 
infamous Fouquier Tinville. It was Barére 
who, when one of the old members of the 
National Assembly had been absolved by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, gave orders that 
a fresh jury should be summoned. “ Acquit 
one of the National Assembly!” he cried. 
‘The tribunal is turning against the Revo- 
lution.” It is unnecessary to say that the 
prisoner’s head was soon in the basket. It 
was Barére who moved that the city of Lyons 
should be destroyed. ‘ Let the plough,” he 
cried from the tribune, *‘ pass over her. Let 
her name cease to exist. ‘The rebels are con- 
quered ; but are they all exterminated? No 
weakness. No mercy. Let every one be 
smitten. ‘Two words will suffice to tell the 
whole. Lyons made war on liberty ; Lyons 
is no more.” When Toulon was taken 
Barére came forward to announce the event, 
“The conquest,” said the apostate Brisso- 
tine, “* won by the Mountain over the Bris- 
sotines, must be commemorated by a mark 
set on the place where Toulon once stood. 
The national thunder must crush the house 
of every trader in the town.” When Camille 
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Desmoulins, long distinguished among the 
republicans by zeal and ability, dared to raise 
his eloquent voice against the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and to point out the close analogy be- 
tween the government which then oppressed 
France and the government of the worst of 
the Caesars, Barére rose to complain of the 
weak compassion which tried to revive the 
hopes of the aristocracy. ‘* Whoever,” he 
said, ‘is nobly born, is a man to be suspect- 
ed. Every priest, every frequenter of the 
old court, every lawyer, every banker, is a 
man to be suspected. Every person who 
grumbles at the course which the Revolution 
takes, is a man to be suspected. ‘There are 
whole castes already tried and condemned. 
There are callings which carry their doom 
with them. ‘There are relations of blood 
which the law regards with an evil eye. Re- 
publicans of France!” yelled the renegade 
Girondist, the old enemy of the Mountain— 
“Republicans of France! the Brissotines 
led you by gentle means to slavery. The 
Mountain leads you by strong measures to 
freedom. Oh! who can count the evils which 
a false compassion may produce?” When 
the friends of Danton mustered courage to 
express a wish that the Convention would at 
least hear him, in his own defence, before it 
sent him to certain death, the voice of Barére 
was the loudest in opposition to their prayer. 
When the crimes of Lebon, one of the worst, 
if not the very worst, of the vicegerents of 
the Committee of Public Safety, had so mad- 
dened the people of the Department of the 
North, that they resorted to the desperate 
expedient of imploring the protection of the 
Convention, Barére pleaded the cause of the 
accused tyrant, and threatened the petitioners 
with the utmost vengeance of the govern- 
ment. ‘These charges,” he said, ‘ have 
been suggested by wily aristocrats. The man 
who crushes the enemies of the people, 
though he may be hurried by his zeal into 
some excesses, can never be a proper object 
ofcensure. The proceedings of Lebon may 
have been a little harsh as to form.” One 
of the small irregularities thus gently censur- 
ed was this: Lebon kept a wretched man a 
quarter of an hour under the knife of the 
guillotine, in order to torment him, by read- 
ing to him, before he was dispatched, a letter, 
the contents of which were supposed to be 
such as would aggravate even the bitterness 
of death. ‘But what,” proceeded Barére, 


‘is not permitted to the hatred of a repub- 





lican against aristocracy? How many gene- 
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rous sentiments atone for what may per- 
haps seem acrimonious in the prosecution 
of public enemies? Revolutionary measures 
are always to be spoken of with respect. 
Liberty is a virgin whose veil it is not law- 
ful to lift.” 

After this, it would be idle to dwell on 
facts which would indeed, of themselves, 
suffice to render a name infamous, but which 
make no perceptible addition to the great 
infamy of Barére. It would be idle for ex- 
ample, to relate how he, a man of letters, a 
member of an Academy of Inscriptions, was 
foremost in that war against learning, art, 
and history which disgraced the Jacobin 
government; how he recommended a genera! 
conflagration of libraries; how he proclaimed 
that all records of events anterior to the Re- 
volution ought to be destroyed; how he laid 
waste the abbey of St. Denis, pulled down 
monuments consecrated by the veneration of 
ages, and scattered on the wind the dust of 
ancient Kings. He was, in truth, seldom so 
well employed as when he turned for a mo- 
ment from making war on the living to make 
war on the dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on his 
sensual excesses. ‘That in Barére, as in the 


whole breed of Neros, Caligulas, and Domi- 


tians whom he resembled, voluptuousness 
was mingled with cruelty; that he withdrew, 
twice in every decade, from the work of 
blood to the smiling gardens of Clichy, and 
there forgot public cares in the madness of 
wine, and in the arms of courtesans, has 
often been repeated. M. Hippolyte Carnot 
does not altogether deny the truth of these 
stories, but justly observes that Barére’s dis- 
sipation was not carried to such a point as 
to interfere with his industry. Nothing can 
be more true. Barére was by no means so 
much addicted to debauchery as to neglect 
the work of murder. It was his boast that, 
even during his hours of recreation, he cut 
out work for the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
To those who expressed a fear that his exer- 
tions would hurt his health, he gaily an- 
swered that he was less busy than they 
thought. ‘ The guillotine,” he said, “ does 
all; the guillotine governs.” For ourselves, 
we are much more disposed to look indul- 
gently on the pleasures which he allow- 
ed to himself, than on the pain which he 
inflicted on his neighbours, 

“ Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 


Tempora sevitie, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Illustresque animas, impune ac vindice nullo.” 
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An immoderate appetite for sensual gratifica. 
tions is undoubtedly a blemish on the fame 
of Henry the Fourth, of Lord Somers, of 
Mr. Fox. But the vices of honest men are 
the virtues of Barére, 

And now Barére had become a really 
cruel man. It was from mere pusillanimity 
that he had perpetrated his first great crimes, 
But the whole history of our race proves that 
the taste for the misery of others is a taste 
which minds not naturally ferocious may 
too easily acquire, and which, when once 
acquired, is as strong as any of the propensi- 
ties with which we are born. A very few 
months had sufficed to bring this man intoa 
state of mind in which images of despair, 
wailing, and death, had an exhilarating effect 
on him, and inspired him as wine and love 
inspire men of free and joyous natures. The 
cart creaking under its daily freight of vic- 
tims, ancient men, and lads, and fair young 
girls, the binding of the hands, the thrusting 
of the head out of the little national sash- 
window, the crash of the axe, the pool of 
blood beneath the scaffold, the heads rolling 
by scores in the panier—these things were 
to him what Lalage and a cask of Falernian 
were to Horace, what Rosette and a bottle of 
iced champagne are to De Béranger. As 
soon as he began to speak of slaughter, his 
heart seemed to be enlarged, and his fancy 
to become unusually fertile of conceits and 
gasconades. Robespierre, St. Just, and Bil- 
laud, whose barbarity was the effect of 
earnest and gloomy hatred, were, in his view, 
men who made a toil of a pleasure. Cruelty 
was no such melancholy business, to be gone 
about with an austere brow and a whining 
lone; it was a recreation, fitly accompanied 
by singing and laughing. In truth, Robes- 
pierre and Barére might “be well compared to 
the two renowned hangmen of Louis the 
Eleventh. They were alike insensible of 
pity, alike bent on havoc. But, while they 
murdered, one of them frowned and canted, 
the other grinned and joked. For our own 
part, we prefer Jean qui pleure to Jean qui 
rut. 

In the midst of the funereal gloom which 
overhung Paris, a gaiety stranger and more 
ghastly than the horrors of the prison and 
the scaffold distinguished the dwelling of 
Barére. Every morning a crowd of suitors 
assembled to implore his protection, He 
came forth in his rich dressing-gown, went 
round the antechamber, dispensed smiles and 
promises among the obsequious crowd, ad- 
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dressed himself with peculiar animation to 
every handsome woman who appeared in 
the circle, and complimented her in the 
florid style of Gascony on the bloom of her 
cheeks and the lustre of her eyes. When he 
had enjoyed the fear and anxiety of his sup- 

pliants he dismissed them, and flung all their 
memorials unread into the fire. ‘This was 
the best way, he conceived, to prevent ar- 
rears of business from accumulating. Here 
he was only an imitator. Cardinal Dubois 
had been in the habit of clearing his table of 
papers in the same way. Nor was this the 
only point on which we could point out a 
resemblance between the worst statesman of 
the monarchy and the worst statesman of 
the republic. 

Of Barére’s peculiar vein of pleasantry a 
notion may be formed from an anecdote 
which one of his intimate associates, a juror 
of the revolutionary tribunal, has related. 
A courtesan who bore a conspicuous part in 
the orgies of Clichy, implored Barére to use 
his power against a head-dress which did 
not suit her style of face, and which a rival 
beauty was trying to bring into fashion. 
One of the magistrates of the capital was 
summoned, and received the necessary or- 
ders. Aristocracy, Barére said, was again 
rearing its front. These new wigs were 
counter-revolutionary. He had reason to 
know that they were made out of the long 
fair hair of handsome aristocrats who had 
died by the national chopper. Every lady 
who adorned herself with the relics of crimi- 

nals might justly be suspected of incivism. 
This ridiculous lie imposed on the authorities 
of Paris. Female citizens were solemnly 
warned against the obnoxious ringlets, and 
were le{t to choose between their head-dresses 
and their heads. Barére’s delight at the suc- 
cess of this facetious fiction was quite ex- 
travagant; he could not tell the story without 
going into such convulsions of laughter as 
made his hearers hope that he was about 
to choke. There was something peculiarly 
tickling and exhilarating to his mind in this 
grotesque combination of the frivolous with 
the horrible, of false locks and curling-irons 
with spouting arteries and reeking hatchets. 

But though Barére succeeded in earning the | n 
honourable nicknames of the W itling of Ter- 
ror, and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, there 
was one place where it was long remembered 
to his disadvantage, that he had, for a time, 
talked the language of humanity and mode- 
ration, That place was the Jacobin Club. 
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Even after he had borne the chief part in the 
massacre of the Girondists, in the murder or 
the Queen, in the destruction of Lyons, he 
durst not show himself within that sacred 
precinct. At one meeting of the society, a 
member complained that the committee to 
which the supreme direction of affairs was 
entrusted, after all the changes which had 
been made, still contained one man who was 
not trustworthy. Robespierre, whose influ- 
ence over the Jacobins was boundless, un- 
dertook the defence of his colleague, owned 
there was some ground for what had been 
said, but spoke highly of Barére’s industry 
and aptitude for business. ‘This seasonable 
interposition silenced the accuser ; but it was 
long before the neophyte could venture to 
appear at the club. 

At length a masterpiece of wickedness, 
unique, we think, even among Barére’s great 
achievements, obtained his full pardon even 
from that rigid conclave. The insupportable 
tyranny of ‘the Committee of Public Safety 
had at length brought the minds of men, and 
even of women, into a fierce and hard tem- 
per, which defied or welcomed death. The 
life which might be any morning taken away, 
in consequence of the whisper of a private 
enemy, seemed of little value. It was some- 
thing to die after smiting one of the oppres- 
sors; it was something to bequeath to the 
surviving tyrants a terror not inferior to that 
which they had themselves inspired. Human 
nature, hunted and worried to the utmost, 
now turned furiously to bay. Fouquier Tin- 
ville was afraid to walk the streets; a pistol 
was snapped at Collot D’Herbois; a young 
girl, animated apparently by the spirit of 
Charlotte Corday, attempted to obtain an in- 
terview with Robespierre. Suspicions arose ; 
she was searched ; and two knives were found 
about her. She was questioned, and spoke of 
the Jacobin domination with resolute scorn 
and aversion, It is unnecessary to say that 
she was sent to the guillotine. Barére declar- 
ed from the tribune that the cause of these 
attempts was evident. Pitt and his guineas had 
done the whole. The English Government 
had organized a vast system of murder, had 
armed the hand of Charlotte Corday, and had 

now, by similar means, attacked two of the 
most eminent friends of liberty in France. It 
is needless to say, that these imputations were 
not only false, but destitute of all show of 
truth. Nay, they were demonstrably absurd ; 
for the assassins to whom Barére referred 
rushed on certain death, a sure proof that 
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they were not hirelings. 
of England would not have bribed any sane 
person to do what Charlotte Corday did. 
But when we consider her as an enthusiast, 
her conduct is perfectly natural. Even those 
French writers who are childish enough to 
believe that the English Government contri- 
ved the infernal machine, and strangled the 
Emperor Paul, have fully acquitted Mr, Pitt 
of all share in the death of Marat and in the 
attempt on Robespierre, Yet on calumnies 
so futile as those which we have mentioned, 
did Barére ground a motion at which all 
Christendom stood aghast. He proposed a 
decree that no quarter should be given to any 
English or Hanoverian soldier.* His Car- 
magnole was worthy of the proposition with 
which it concluded. ‘That one English- 
man should be spared, that for the slaves of 
George, for the human machines of York, 
the vocabulary ot our armies should contain 
such a word as generosity, this is what the 
National Convention cannot endure. War 
to the death against every English soldier. 
If last year, at Dunkirk, quarter had been 
refused to them when they asked it on their 
knees, if our troops had exterminated them 
all, instead of suffering them to infest our 
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fortresses by their presence, the English 
Government would not have renewed its at- 


tack on our frontiers this year. It is only 
the dead man who never comes back. What 
is this moral pestilence which has introdaced 
into our armies false ideas of humanity? 
That the English were to be treated with in- 
dulgence was the philanthropic notion of the 
Brissotines ; it was the patriotic practice of 
Dumourier. But humanity consists in ex- 
terminating our enemies. No mercy to the 


* M. Hippolyte Carnot does his best to excuse 
this decree. His abuse of England is merely laugh- 
able. England has managed to deal with enemies 
of a very different sort from either himself or his 
hero. One disgraceful blunder, however, we think 
it right to notice. 

M. Hippolyte Carnot asserts that a motion simi- 
lar to that of Barére was made in the English 
Parliament by the late Lord Fitzwilliam. This 
assertion is false. We defy M. Hippolyte Carnot 
to state the date and terms of the motion of which 
he speaks. We do not accuse him of intentional 
misrepresentation ; but we confidently accuse him 
of extreme ignorance and temerity. Our readers 
will be amused to learn on what authority he has 
ventured to publish such a fable. He quotes not 
the Journals of the Lords, nor the Parliamentary 
Debates; but a ranting message of the Executive 
Directory to the Five Hundred, a message, too, the 
whole meaning of which he has utterly misunder- 
stood. 
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execrable Englishman. Such are the senti- 
ments of the true Frnchman; for he knows 
that he belongs to a nation revolutionary as 
nature, powerful as freedom, ardent as the 
saltpetre which she has just torn from the 
entrails of the earth. Soldiers of liberty, 
when victory places Englishmen at your 
mercy, strike! None of them must return to 
the servile soil of Great Britain; none must 
pollute the free soil of France.” 

The Convention, thoroughly tamed and 
silenced, acquiesced in Barére’s motion with- 
out debate. And now at last the doors of 
the Jacobin Club were thrown open to the 
disciple who had surpassed his masters. He 
was admitted a member by acclamation, 
and was soon selected to preside. 

For a time he was not without hope that 
his decree would be carried into full effect. 
Intelligence arrived from the seat of war of 
a sharp contest between some French and 
English troops in which the republicans had 
the advantage, and in which no prisoners 
had been made. Such things happen occa- 
sionally in all wars. Barére, however, attri- 
buted the ferocity of this combat to his dar- 
ling decree, and entertained the Convention 
with another Carmagnole. 

‘The republicans,” he said, * saw a divi- 
sion in red uniform at a distance. The red- 
coats are attacked with the bayonet. Not 
one of them escapes the blows of the repub- 
licans. All the red-coats have been killed. 
No mercy, no indulgence, has been shown 
towards the villains. Not an Englishman 
whom the republicans could reach is now 
living. How many prisoners should you 
guess that we have made? One single pri- 
soner is the result of this great day.” 

And now this bad man’s craving for blood 
had become insatiable. ‘The more he quafl- 
ed, the more he thirsted. He had begun 
with the English; but soon he came down 
with a proposition for new massacres, ‘All 
the troops,” he said, ‘of the coalesced ty- 
rants in garrison at Condé, Valenciennes, 
Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, ought to be 
put to the sword unless they surrender at 
discretion in twenty-four hours. The Eng- 
lish, of course, will be admitted to no capitu- 
lation whatever, With the English we have 
no treaty but death. As to the rest, surren- 
der at discretion in twenty-four hours, or 
death, these are our conditions. If the slaves 
resist, let them feel the edge of the sword.” 
And then he waxed facetious. ‘On these 
terms the republic is willing to give them a 
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Jesson in the art of war.” At that jest, some 
hearers worthy of such a speaker, set up a 
laugh. Then he became serious again, * Let 
the enemy perish,” he cried; “I have al- 
ready said it from this tribune. It is only 
the dead man who never comes back. Kings 
will not conspire against us in the grave. 
Armies will not fight against us when they 
are annihilated. Let our war with them be 
a war of extermination. What pity is due 
to slaves whom the Emperor leads to war 
under the cane; whom the King of Prussia 
beats to the shambles with the flat of the 
sword ; and whom the Duke of York makes 
drunk with rum and gin?” And at the rum 
and gin the Mountain and the galleries laugh- 
ed again. 

If Barére had been able to effect his pur- 
pose, it*is difficult to estimate the extent of 
the calamity which he would have brought 
on the human race. No government, how- 
ever averse to cruelty, could, in justice to its 
own subjects, have given quarter to enemies 
who gave none. Retaliation would have 
been, not merely justifiable, but a sacred du- 
ty. It would have been necessary for Howe 
and Nelson to make every French sailor 
whom they took walk the plank. England 
has no peculiar reason to dread the intro- 
duction of such a system. On the contrary, 
the operation of Barére’s new law of war 
would have been more unfavourable to his 
countrymen than to ours; for we believe 
that, from the beginning to the end of the 
war, there never was a time at which the 
number of French prisoners in England was 
not greater than the number of English pri- 
soners in France; and so, we apprehend, it 
will be in all wars while England retains her 
maritime superiority. Had the murderous 
decree of the Convention been in force from 
1794 to 1815, we are satisfied that, for 
every Englishman slain by the French, at 
least three Frenchmen would have been put 
to the sword by the English. It is, therefore, 
not as Englishmen, but as members of the 
great society of mankind, that we speak with 
indignation and horror of the change which 
Barére attempted to introduce. ‘The mere 
slaughter would have been the smallest part 
of the evil. The butchering of a single un- 
armed man in cold blood, under an act of 
the legislature, would have produced more 
evil than the carnage of ten such fields as 
Albuera. Public law would have been sub- 
verted from the foundations ; national enmi- 
ties would have been inflamed to a degree of 
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rage which happily it is not easy for us to 
conceive; cordial peace would have been im- 
possible. The moral character of the Euro- 
pean nations would have been rapidly and 
deeply corrupted ; for in all countries those 
men whose calling is to put their lives in 
jeopardy for the defence of the public weal 
enjoy high consideration, and are considered 
as the best arbitrators on points of honour 
and manly bearing. With the standard of 
morality established in the military profes- 
sion, the general standard of morality must 
to a great extent sink or rise. It is, there- 
fore, a fortunate circumstance, that during a 
long course of years, respect for the weak, 
and clemency towards the vanquished, have 
been considered as qualities not less essen- 
tial to the accomplished soldier than personal 
courage. [ow long would this continue to 
be the case, if the slaying of prisoners. were 
a part of the daily duty of the warrior? 
What man of kind and generous nature 
would, under such a system, willingly bear 
arms? Who, that was compelled to bear 
arms, would long continue kind and gener- 
ous? And is it not certain that, if barbarity 
towards the helpless became the characteris- 
tic of military men, the taint must rapidly 
spread to civil and to domestic life, and 
must show itself in all the dealings of the 
strong with the weak, of husbands with 
wives, of employers with workmen, of cre- 
ditors ‘with debtors? 

But, thank God, Barére’s decree was a 
mere dead letter. It was to be executed by 
men very different from those who, in the 
interior of France, were the instruments of 
the Committee of Public Safety, who prated 
at Jacobin Clubs, and ran to Fouquier Tin- 
ville with charges of incivism against women 
whom they could not seduce, and bankers 
from whom they could not extort money. 
The warriors who, under Hoche, had guard- 
ed the walls of Dunkirk, and who, under 
Kléber, had made good the defence of the 
wood of Monceaux, shrank with horror from 
an office more degrading than that of the hang- 
man. ‘* The Convention,” said an officer to 
his men, ‘‘ has sent orders that all the Eng- 
lish prisoners shall be shot.” ‘“ We will not 
shoot them,” answered a stout-hearted ser- 
geant. ‘Send them to the Convention. If 
the deputies take pleasure in killing a pris- 
oner, they may kill him themselves, and eat 
him too, like savages as they are.” This 
was the sentiment of the whole army. Bo- 
naparte, who thoroughly understood war, 
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who, at Jaffa and elsewhere gave ample 
proof that he was not unwilling to strain the 
laws of war to their utmost rigour, and whose 
hatred of England amounted to a folly, al- 
ways spoke of Barére’s decree with loath- 
ing,and boasted that the army had refused 
to obey the Convention. 

Such disobedience on the part of any other 
class of citizens would have been instantly 
punished by wholesale massacre; but the 
Committee of Public.Safety was aware that 
the discipline which had tamed the unwar- 
like population of the fields and cities might 
not answer in camps. ‘To fling people by 
scores out of a boat, and, when they catch 
hold of it, to chop off their fingers with a 
hatchet, is undoubtedly a very agreeable pas- 
time for a thorough-bred Jacobin, when the 
sufferers are, as at Nantes, old confessors, 
young girls, or enceinte women. But such 
sport might prove a little dangerous if tried 
upon grim ranks of grenadiers marked with 
the scars of Hondschoote, and singed by the 
smoke of Fleurus. 

Barére, however, found some consolation. 
If he could not succeed in murdering the 
English and the Hanoverians, he was amply 
indemnified by a new and vast slaughter of 
his own countrymen and countrywomen. If 
the defence which has been set up for the 
members of the Committee of Public Safety 
had been well founded, if it had been true 
that they governed with extreme severity 
only because the republic was in extreme 
peril, it is clear that the severity would have 
diminished as the peril diminished. But the 
fact is, that those cruelties for which the 
public danger is made a plea, became more 
and more enormous as the danger became 
less and less, and reached the full height when 
there was no longer any danger at all. In 
the autumn of 1793, there was undoubtedly 
reason to apprehend that France might be 
unable to maintain the struggle against the 
European coalition. The enemy was tri- 
umphant on the frontiers. More than half 
the departments disowned the authority of 
the Convention. But at that time eight or 
ten necks a-day were thought an ample al- 
lowance for the guillotine of the capital. 
In the summer of 1794, Bordeaux, Toulon, 
Caen, Lyons, Marseilles, had submitted to 
the ascendency of Paris. The French arms 
were victorious under the Pyrenees and on 
the Sambre. Brussels had fallen, Prussia 
had announced her intention of withdrawing 
from the contest. The Republic, no longer 
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content with defending her own indepen. 
dence, was beginning to meditate conquest 
beyond the Alps and the Rhine. She was 
now more formidable to her neighbours than 
ever Louis the Fourteenth had been. And 
now the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris was 
not content with forty, fifty, sixty heads in a 
morning. It was just afer a series of vic- 
tories which destroyed the whole force of the 
single argument which has been urged in 
defence of the system of Terror, that the 
Committee of Public Safety resolved to in- 
fuse into that system an energy hitherto un- 
known. It was proposed to reconstruct the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and to collect in the 
space of two pages the whole revolutionary 
jurisprudence. Lists of twelve judges and 
fifty jurors were made out from among the 
fiercest Jacobins. ‘The substantive Taw was 
simply this, that whatever the tribunal should 
think pernicious to the republic was a capital 
crime. ‘The law of evidence was simply this, 
that whatever satisfied the jurors was suffi- 
cient proof. The law of procedure was of a 
piece with every thing else. There was to 
be an advocate against the prisoner, and no 
advocate for him. It was expressly declared 
that, if the jurors were in any manner con- 
vinced of the guilt of the prisoner, they might 
convict him without hearing a single witness, 
The only punishment which the court could 
inflict was death. 

Robespiere proposed this decree. When 
he had read it, a murmer rose from the Con- 
vention. ‘The fear which had long restrain- 
ed the deputies from opposing the Committee 
was overcome bya stronger fear. Every man 
felt the knife at his throat. ‘* The decree,” 
said one, ‘‘is of grave importance. I move 
that it be printed, and that the debate be ad- 
journed. If such a measure were adopted 
without time for consideration, I would blow 
my brains out at once.” ‘The motion for 
adjournment was seconded. Then Barére 
sprang up. “It is impossible,” he said, 
‘that there can be any difference of opinion 
among us as to a law like this, a law so fa- 
vourable in all respects to patriots; a law 
which insures the speedy punishment of con- 
spirators, If there is to be an adjournment, 
[ must insist that it shall not be for more 
than three days.” ‘The opposition was over- 
awed; the decree was passed; and, during 
the six weeks which followed, the havoc was 
such as had never been known before. 

And now the evil was beyond endurance. 
That timid_majority which had for a time 
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supported the Girondists, and which had, 
after their fall, contented itself with register- 
ing in silence the decrees of the Committee 
of Public Safety, at length drew courage 
from despair. Leaders of bold and firm 
character were not wanting, men such as 
Fouche and ‘Tallien, who, having been long 
conspicuous among the chiefs of “the Moun- 
tain, now found that their own lives, or lives 
still dearer to them than their own, were in 
extreme peril. Nor could it be longer kept 
secret that there was a schism in the des- 
potic committee. On one side were Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, and Couthon ; on the other, 
Collot and Billaud. Barére leaned towards 
these last, but only leaned towards them. As 
was ever his fashion when a great crisis was 
at hand, he fawned alternately on both par- 
ties, struck alternately at both, and held him- 
self in readiness to chant the praises or to 
sign the death-warrant of either. In any 
event his Carmagnole was ready. ‘The tree 
of liberty, the blood of traitors, the dagger 
of Brutus, the guineas of perfidious Albion, 
would do equally well for Billaud and for 
Robespierre. 

The first attack which was made on 

Robespierre was indirect. An old woman 

named Catharine Théot, half maniac, half 
impostor, was protected by him, and exer- 
cised a strange influence over his mind; for 
he was naturally prone to superstition, and, 
having abjured the faith in which he had 
been brought up, was looking about for some- 
thing to believe, Barére drew up a report 
against Catharine, which contained many 
facetious conceits, and ended, as might be 
expected, with a motion for sending her and 
some other wretched creatures of both sexes 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal, or, in other 
words, to death. This report, however, he 
did not dare to read to the Convention him- 
self. Another member, less timid, was in- 
duced to father the cruel buffoonery ; and the 
real author enjoyed in security the dismay 
and vexation of Robespierre. 

Barére now thought that he had done 
enough on one side, and that it was time to 
make his peace with the other. On the 
seventh of Thermidor, he pronounced in 
the Convention a panegyric on Robespierre. 
“That representative of the people,” he said, 
‘enjoys a reputation for patriotism, earned 
by five years of exertion, and by unalterable 
fidelity to the principles of independence and 
liberty.” On the eighth of Thermidor, it 
became clear that a decisive struggle was at 

15* 
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hand. Robespierre struck the first blow. 
He mounted the tribune, and uttered a long 
invective on his opponents, It was moved 
that his discourse should be printed; and 
Barére spoke for the printing. The sense 
of the Convention soon appeared to be the 
other way; and Barére apologised for his 
former speech, and implored his colleagues 
to abstain from disputes, which could be 
agreeable only to Pitt and York. On the 
next day, the ever-memorable ninth of Ther- 
midor, came the real tug of war. ‘Tallien, 
bravely taking his life in his hand, led the 
onset. Billaud followed; and then all that 
infinite hatred which had long been kept 
down by terror burst forth, and swept every 
barrier before it. When at length the voice 
of Robespierre, drowned by the president’s 
bell, and by shouts of * Down with the ty- 
rant!” had died away in hoarse gasping, 
Barére arose. He began with timid and 
doubtful phrases, watched the effect of every 
word he uttered, and, when the feeling of the 
Assembly had been unequivocally manifest- 
ed, declared against Robespierre. But it was 
not till the people out of doors, and espe- 
cially the gunners of Paris, had espoused 
the cause of the Convention, that Barére felt 
quite atease. ‘T'hen he sprang to the tribune, 
poured forth a Carmagnole about Pisistratus 
and Catiline, and concluded by moving that 
the heads of Robespierre and Robespierre’ s 
accomplices should be cut off without a trial. 

The motion was carried. On the following 
morning the vanquished members of the 
Committee of Public Safety and their prin- 
cipal adherents suffered death. It was ex- 
actly one year since Barére had commenced 
his career of slaughter, by moving the pro- 
scription of his old allies the Girondists. We 

greatly doubt whether any human being has 
ever succeeded in packing more wickedness 
into the space of three hundred and sixty- 
five days. 

The ninth of Thermidor is one of the great 
epochs in the history of Europe. It is true 
that the three members of the Committee of 
Public Safety who triumphed, were by no 
means better men than the three who fell. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that of these 
six statesmen the least bad were Robespierre 
and Saint Just, whose cruelty was the effect 
of sincere fanaticism operating on narrow 
understandings and acrimonious tempers. 
The worst of the six was, beyond all doubt, 
Barére, who had no faith in any part of the 
system which he upheld by persecution; 
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who, while he sent his fellow-creatures to | 
death for being the third cousins of royalists, | 
had not in the least made up his mind that 
a republic was better than a monarchy; 
who, while he slew his old friends for fede- 
ralism, was himself far more a federalist than 
any of them; who had become a murderer 
merely for his safety, and who continued 
to be a murderer merely for his pleasure. 
The tendency of the vulgar is to embody 
every thing. Some individual is selected, 
and often selected very injudiciously, as the 
representative of every great movement of 
the public mind, of every great revolution in 
human affairs; and on this individual are 
concentrated all the love and all the hatred, 
all the admiration and all the contempt, 
which ought rightfully to share with a whole 
party, a whole sect, a whole nation, a whole 
generation. Perhaps no human being has 
suffered so much from this propensity of the 
multitude as Robespierre. He is regarded 


not merely as what he was, an envious, 
malevolent zealot; but as the incarnation 
of ‘Terror, as Jacobinism personified. The 
truth is, that it was not by him that the sys- 
tem of terror was carried to the last extreme. 
The most horrible days in the history of the 


revolutionary tribunal of Paris, were those 
which immediately preceded the ninth of 
Thermidor. Robespierre had then ceased to 
attend the meetings of the sovereign Com- 
mittee ; and the direction of affairs was real- 
ly in the hands of Billaud, of Collot, and of 
Barére. 

It had never occurred to those three ty- 
rants, that in overthrowing Robespierre, they 
were overthrowing that system of ‘Terror to 
which they were more attached than he had 
ever been. Their object was to go on slay- 
ing even more mercilessly than before. But 
they had misunderstood the nature of the 
great crisis which had at last arrived. The 
yoke of the Committee was broken for ever. 
The Convention had regained its liberty, 
had tried its strength, had vanquished and 
punished its enemies. A great reaction had 
commenced. ‘Twenty-four hours after Ro- 
bespierre had ceased to live, it was moved 
and carried, amidst loud bursts of applause, 
that the sitiings of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal should be suspended. Billaud was not 
at that moment present. He entered the hall 
soon after, learned with indignation what 
had passed, and moved that the vote should 
be rescinded. But loud cries of “* No, no!” 





rose from those benches which had lately 
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paid mute obedience to his commands. Ba- 
rére came forward on the same day, and 
adjured the Convention not to relax the sys- 
tem of terror. ‘ Beware, above all things,” 
he cried, ‘‘of that fatal moderation which 
talks of peace and of clemency. Let aristo- 
cracy know, that here she will find only 
enemies sternly bent on vengeance, and 
judges who have no pity.” But the day of 
the Carmagnoles was over: the restraint of 
fear had been relaxed; and the hatred with 
which the nation regarded the Jacobin do- 
minion broke forth with ungovernable vio- 
lence. Not more strongly did the tide of 
public opinicn run against the old monarchy 
and aristocracy, at the time of the taking of 
the Bastile, than it now ran against the ty- 
ranny of the Mountain, From every dun- 
geon the prisoners came forth, as they had 
gone in, by hundreds. ‘The decree which 
forbade the soldiers of the republic to give 
quarter to the English, was repealed by an 
unanimous vote, amidst loud acclamations ; 
nor, passed as it was, disobeyed as it was, 
and rescinded as it was, can it be with justice 
considered as a blemish on the fame of the 
French nation. The Jacobin Club was re- 
fractory. It was suppressed without resist- 
ance, The surviving Girondist deputiesywho 
had concealed themselves from the ‘ ven- 
geance of their enemies in caverns and gar- 
rets, were readmitted to their seats in the 
Convention. No day passed without some 
signal reparation of injustice; no street in 
Paris was without some trace of the recent 
change. In the theatre, the bust of Marat 
was pulled down from its pedestal and broken 
in pieces, amidst the applause of the audi- 
ence. His carcass was ejected from the Pan- 
theon. ‘The celebrated picture of his death, 
which had hung in the hall of the Conven- 
tion, was removed. ‘The savage inscriptions 
with which the walls of the city had been 
covered disappeared; and in place of death 
and terror, humanity, the watchword of the 
new rulers, was every where to be seen. In 
the meantime, the gay spirit of France, re- 
cently subdued by oppression, and now ela- 
ted by the joy of a great deliverance, wan- 
toned in a thousand forms. Art, taste, lux- 
ury, revived. Female beauty regained its 
empire—an empire strengthened by the re- 
membrance of all the tender and all the sub- 
lime virtues which women, delicately bred 
and reputed frivolous, had displayed during 
the evil days. Refined manners, chivalrous 
sentiments, followed in the train of love. 
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The dawn of the Arctic summer day afier 
the Arctic winter night, the great unsealing 
of the waters, the awakening of animal and 
vegetable life, the sudden softening of the 
air, the sudden blooming of the flowers, the 
sudden bursting of whole forests into ver- 
dure, is but a feeble type of that happiest 
and most genial of revolutions, the revolu- 
tion of the ninth of Thermidor. 

But, in the midst of the revival of all kind 
and generous sentiments, there was one por- 
tion of the community against which mercy 
itself seemed to cry out for vengeance. ‘The 
chiefs of the late government and their tools 
were now never named but as the men of 
blood, the drinkers of blood, the cannibals. 
In some parts of France, where the creatures 
of the Mountain had acted with peculiar bar- 
barity, the populace took the law into its 
own hands, and meted out justice to the Ja- 
cobins with the true Jacobin measure; but 
at Paris the punishments were inflicted with 
order and decency ; and were few when com- 
pared with the number, and lenient when 
compared with the enormity, of the crimes, 
Soon after the ninth of Thermidor, two of 
the vilest of mankind, Fouquier ‘Tinville, 
whom Barére had placed at the Revolution- 
ary ‘Tribunal, and Lebon, whom Barére had 
defended in the Convention, were placed un- 
der arrest. A third miscreant soon shared 
their fate, Carrier, the tyrant of Nantes. 
The trials of these men brought to light hor- 
rors surpassing any thing that Suetonius and 
Lampridius have related of the worst Ceesars. 
But it was impossible to punish subordinate 
agents who, bad as they were, had only act- 
ed in accordance with the spirit of the gov- 
ernment which they served, and, at the same 
time, to grant impunity to the heads of the 
wicked administration, A cry was raised, 
both within and without the Convention, for 
justice on Collot, Billaud, and Barére. 

Collot and Billaud, with all their vices, 
appear to have been men of resolute natures. 
They made no submission; but opposed to 
the hatred of mankind, at first a fierce re- 
sistance, and afterwards a dogged and sullen 
endurance. Barére, on the other hand, as 
soon as he began to understand the real na- 
ture of the revolution of Thermidor, attempt- 
ed to abandon the Mountain, and to obtain 
admission among his old friends of the mod- 
erate party. He declared every where that 
he had never been in favour of severe mea- 
sures ; that he was a Girogndist ; that he had 
always condemned and lamented the man- 
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ver in which the Brissotine deputies had 
been treated. He now preached mercy from 
that tribune from which he had recently 
preached extermination. ‘ The time,” he 
said, ‘* has come at which our clemency may 
be indulged without danger. We may now 
safely consider temporary imprisonment as 
an adequate punishment for political misde- 
meanors.” It was only a fortnight since, 
from the same place, he had declaimed 
against the moderation which dared even to 
talk of clemency; it was only a fortnight 
since he had ceased to send men and women 
to the guillotine of Paris, at the rate of three 
hundred a-week. He now wished to make 
his peace with the moderate party at the ex- 
pense of the Terrorists, as he had, a year 
before, made his peace with the Terrorists 
at the expense of the moderate party. But 
he was disappointed. He had left himself 
no retreat. His face, his voice, his rants, 
his jokes, had become hateful to the Conven- 
tion. When he spoke he was interrupted 
by murmurs. Bitter reflections were daily 
cast on his cowardice and perfidy. On one 
occasion Carnot rose to give an account of 
a victory, and so far forgot the gravity of 
his character, as to indulge in the sort of 
oratory which Barére had affected on simi- 
lar occasions. He was interrupted by cries 
of ** No more Carmagnoles!” ‘ No more of 
Barére’s puns!” 

At length, five months after the revolution 
of Thermidor, the Convention resolved that 
a committee of twenty-one members should 
be appointed to examine into the conduct of 
Biilaud, Collot, and Barére. In some weeks 
the report was made. From that report we 
learn that a paper had been discovered, 
signed by Barére, and containing a propo- 
sition for adding the last improvement to the 
system of terror. France was to be divided 
into circuits; itinerant revolutionary tribu- 
nals, composed of trusty Jacobins, were to 
move from department to department; and 
the guillotine was to travel in their train. 

Barére, in his defence, insisted that no 
speech or motion which he had made in the 
Convention could, without a violation of the 
freedom of debate, be treated as a crime. 
He was asked how he could resort to such 
a mode of defence, after putting to death so 
many deputies on account of opinions ex- 
pressed in the Convention. He had nothing 
to say, but that it was much to be regretted 
that the sound principle had ever been vio- 
lated. 
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He arrogated to himself a large share of | the street of St. Honoré, A crowd soon ga- 
the merit of the revolution of Thermidor,|thered round it, and increased every mo- 
The men who had risked their lives to effect | ment. On the long flight of steps before the 
that revolution, and who knew that, if they | church of St. Roch stood rows of eager spec- 
had failed, Barére would, in all probability, |tators. It was with difficulty that the coach 
have moved the decree for beheading them | could make its way through those who hung 
without a trial, and have drawn up a pro-/|upon it, hooting, cursing, and striving to 
clamation announcing their guilt and their | burst the doors. Barére thought his life in 
punishment to all France, were by no means | danger, and was conducted at his own re- 
disposed to acquiesce in his claims. Fle was | quest to a public office, where he hoped that 
reminded that, only forty-eight hours before he might find shelter till the crowd should 
the decisive conflict, he had, in the tribune, | disperse. In the mean time, another discus- 
been profuse of adulation to Robespierre. | sion on his fate took place in the Conven- 
His answer to this reproach is worthy of|tion, It was proposed to deal with him as 
himself. ‘It was necessary,” he said, ‘ to /he had dealt with better men, to put him out 
dissemble, It was necessary to flatter Ro- | of the pale of the law, and to deliver him at 
bespierre’s vanity, and, by panegyric, to/once without any trial to the headsman. But 
impel him to the attack. This was the mo- | the humanity which, since the ninth of Ther- 
tive which induced me to load him with, midor, had generally directed the public 
those praises of which you complain. Who | counsels, restrained the deputies from taking 
ever blamed Brutus for dissembling with | this course. 

Tarquin?” It was now night; and the streets gradual- 

The accused triumvirs had only one; ly became quiet. ‘The clock struck twelve; 
chance of escaping punishment. There was | and Barére, under a strong guard, again set, 
severe distress at that moment among the} forth on his journey. He was conducted 
working people of the capital. This distress | over the river to the place where the Orleans 
the Jacobins attributed to the reaction of} road branches off from the southern boule- 
Thermidor, to the lenity with which the aris- | vard. ‘Two travelling carriages stood there. 
tocrats were now treated, and to the mea-|In one of them was Billaud, attended by two 
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sures which had been adopted against the | officers; in the other, two more officers were 
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chiefs of the late administration. Nothing is 
too absurd to be believed by a populace 
which has not breakfasted, and which does 
not know how it is to dine. The rabble of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine rose, menaced the 
deputies, and demanded with loud cries the 
liberation of the persecuted patriots. But 
the Convention was no longer such as it had 
been, when similar means were employed 
too successfully against the Girondists, Its 
spirit was roused, Its strength had been 
proved. Military means were at its com- 
mand. The tumult was suppressed, and it 
was decreed that same evening that Collot, 
Billaud, and Barére should instantly be re- 
moved to a distant place of confinement. 

The next day the order of the Convention 
was executed. The account which Barére 
has given of his journey is the most interest- 
ing and the most trustworthy part of these 
Memoirs. ‘There is no witness so infamous 
that a court of justice will not take his word 
against himself; and even Barére may be 
believed when he tells us how much he was 
hated and despised. 

The carriage in which he was to travel 
passed, surrounded by armed men, along 


‘waiting to receive Barére. Collot was al- 
|ready on the road. 

| At Orleans, a city which had suffered 
cruelly from the Jacobin tyranny, the three 
| deputies were surrounded by a mob bent on 
‘tearing them to pieces. All the national 
guards of the neighbourhood were assem- 
bled; and this force was not greater than 
the emergency required; for the multitude 
pursued the carriages far on the road to 
Blois. 

At Amboise the prisoners learned that 
Tours was ready to receive them, The 
stately bridge was occupied by a throng of 
people, who swore that the men under whose 
rule the Loire had been choked with corpses, 
should have full personal experience of the 
nature of a noyade. In consequence of this 
news, the officers who had charge of the 
criminals made such arrangements that the 
carriages reached Tours at two in the morn- 
ing, and drove straight to the post-house. 
Fresh horses were instantly ordered, and 
the travellers started again at full gallop. 
They had in truth not a moment to lose; for 
the alarm had been given; lights were seen 
in motion; and the yells of a great multi- 
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tude, disappointed of its revenge, mingled | 


with the sound of the departing wheels. 

At Poitiers there was another narrow es- 
cape. As the prisoners quitted the post- 
house, they saw the whole population pour- 
ing in fury down the steep declivity on 
which the city is built. They passed near 
Niort, but could not venture to enter it. The 
inhabitants came forth with threatening as- 
pect, and vehemently cried to the postilions 
to stop; but the postilions urged the horses 
to full speed, and soon left the town behind. 
Through such dangers the men of blood 
were brought in safety to Rochelle. 

Oléron was the place of their destination, 
a dreary island beaten by the raging waves 
of the Bay of Biscay. ‘The prisoners were 
confined in the castle; each had a single 
chamber, at the door of which a guard was 
placed; and each was allowed the ration of 
a single soldier. They were not allowed to 
communicate either with the garrison or with 
the population of the island; and soon after 
their arrival they were denied the indulgence 
of walking on the ramparts, The only place 
where they were suffered to take exercise 
was the esplanade where the troops were 
drilled. 3 

They had not been long in this situation 
when news came that the Jacobins of Paris 
had made a last attempt to regain ascen- 
dency in the state, that the hall of the Con- 
vention had been forced by a furious crowd, 
that one of the deputies had been murdered 
and his head fixed on a pike, that the life of 
the President had been for a time in immi- 
nent danger, and that some members of the 
legislature had not been ashamed to join the 
rioters, But troops had arrived in time to 
prevent a massacre. The insurgents had 
been put to flight; the inhabitants of the dis- 
affected quarters of the capital had been dis- 
armed; the guilty deputies had suffered the 
just punishment of their treason; and the 
power of the Mountain was broken for ever, 
These events strengthened the aversion with 
which the system of Terror and the authors 
of that system were regarded. One member 
of the Convention had moved, that the three 
prisoners of Oléron should be put to death; 
another, that they should be brought back 
to Paris, and tried by a council of war. 
These propositions were rejected. But some- 
thing was conceded to the party which call- 
ed for severity. A vessel which had been 
fitted out with great expedition at Rochefort 
touched at Oléron, and it was announced to 
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Collot and Billaud that they must instantly 
go on board. They were forthwith convey- 
ed to Guiana, where Collot soon drank him- 
self to death with brandy. Billaud lived 
many years, shunning his fellow-creatures 
and shunned by them; and diverted his lone- 
ly hours by teaching parrots to talk. Why 
a distinction was made between Berére and 
his ¢ompanions in guilt, neither he nor any 
other writer, as far as we know, has explain- 
ed. Jt does not appear that the distinction 
was meant to be at all in his favour; for or- 
ders soon arrived from Paris, that he should 
be brought to trial for his crimes before the 
criminal court of the department of the Up- 
per Charente. He was accordingly brought 
back to the continent, and confined during 
some months at Saintes, in an old convent 
which had lately been turned into a jail. 

While he lingered here, the reaction which 
had followed the ‘great crisis of Thermidor 
met with a temporary check. The friends 
of the house of Bourbon, presuming on the 
indulgence with which they had been treat- 
ed after the fall of Robespierre, not only ven- 
tured to avow their opinions with little dis- 
guise, but at length took arms against the 
Convention, and were not put down till much 
blood had been shed in the streets of Paris, 
The vigilance of the public authorities was 
therefore now directed chiefly against the 
Royalists, and the rigour with which the 
Jacobins had lately been treated was some- 
what relaxed. ‘The Convention, indeed, 
again resolved that Barére should be sent to 
Guiana. But this decree was not carried 
into effect. The prisoner, probably with the 
connivance of some powerful persons, made 
his escape from Saintes and fled to Bor- 
deaux, where he remained in concealment 
during some years. ‘There seems to have 
been a kind of understanding between him 
and the government, that, as long as he hid 
himself, he should not be found, but that, 
if he obtruded himself on the public eye, 
he must take the consequences of his rash- 
ness. 

While the constitution of 1795, with its 
Executive Directory, its Council of Elders, 
and its Council of Five Hundred, was in 
operation, he continued to live under the ban 
of the law. It was in vain that he solicited, 
even at moments when the politics of the 
Mountain seemed to be again in the ascen- 
dant, a remission of the sentence pronounced 
by the Convention. Even his fellow-regi- 


cides, even the authors of the slaughter of 
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Vendémiaire and of the arrests of Fructidor, 
were ashamed of him. 

About eighteen months after his escape 
from prison, his name was again brought be- 
fore the world. In his own province he still 
retained some of his early popularity. He 
had, indeed, never been in that province 
since the downfall of the monarchy. The 
The mountaineers of Gascony were far re- 
moved from the seat of government, and 
were but imperfectly informed of what pass- 
ed there. They knew that their country- 
man had played an important part, and that 
he had on some occasions promoted their 
local interests; and they stood by him in his 
adversity and in his disgrace, with a con- 
stancy which presents a singular contrast to 
his own abject fickleness. All France was 
amazed to learn, that the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees had chosen the proscribed 
tyrant a member of the Council of Five Hun- 


dred. The council which, like our House of | 


Commons, was the judge of the election of 
its own members, refused to admit him. 
When his name was read from the roll, a 
cry of indignation rose from the benches. 
** Which of you,” exclaimed one of the mem- 
bers, ‘* would sit by the side of such a mon- 
ster?”—* Not [, not I!” answered a crowd 
of voices. One deputy declared, that he 
would vacate his seat if the hall were pol- 
luted by the presence of such a wretch. The 


election was declared null, on the ground | 


that the person elected was a criminal skulk- 
ing from justice; and many severe reflec- 
tions were thrown on the lenity which suf- 
fered him to be still at large. 

He tried to make his peace with the Di- 
rectory, by writing a bulky libel on England, 
entitled, The Liberty of the Seas. He seems 
to have confidently expected that this work 
would produce a great effect. He printed 
three thousand copies, and, in order to defray 
the expense of publication, sold one of his 
farms for the sum of ten thousand francs, 
The book came out; but nobody bought it, 
in consequence, if Barére is to be believed, 
of the villany of Mr. Pitt, who bribed the 
Directory to order the Reviewers not to no- 
tice so formidable an attack on the maritime 
greatness of perfidious Albion. 

Barére had been about three years at Bor- 
deaux when he received intelligence that the 
mob of the town designed him the honour of 
a visit on the ninth of Thermidor, and would 
probably administer to him what he had, in 
his defence of his friend Lebon, described as 
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substantial justice under forms a little harsh. 
It was necessary for him to disguise himself 
in clothes such as were worn by the carpenters 
of the dock. In this garb, with a bundle of 
wood shavings under his arm, he made his 
escape into the vine yards which surround the 
city, lurked during some days in a peasant’s 
hut, and, when the dreaded annive rsary was 
over, stole back into the city. A few months 
later he was again in danger. He now 
thought that he should be nowhere so safe as 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. He quitted 
Bordeaux, hastened undetected through those 
towns where four years before his “life had 
been in extreme danger, passed through the 

capital in the morning twilight, when none 
were in the streets except shop- boys taking 
down the shutters, and arrived safe at the 
pleasant village of St. Ouen on the Seine. 
Heré he remained in seclusion during some 
months, In the mean time Bonaparte re- 
turned from Egypt, placed himself at the 
head of a coalition of discontented parties, 
covered his designs with the authority of the 
Elders, drove the Five Hundred out of their 
hall at the point of the bayonet, and became 
absolute monarch of France under the name 
of First Consul. 

Barére assures us that these events almost 
broke his heart; that he could not bear to 
see France again subject to a master; and 
that, if the representatives had been worthy 
of that honourable name, they would have 
arrested the ambitious general who insulted 
them. ‘These feelings, however, did not pre- 
vent him from soliciting the protection of the 
new government, and from sending to the 
First Consul a handsome copy of the Essay 
on the Liberty of the Seas. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all 
the past w ith a general oblivion. He belong- 


ed half to the Revolution and half to the re- 


action, He was an upstart, and a sovereign; 
and had therefore something in common with 
the Jacobin, and something in common with 
the Royalist. All, whether Jacobins or Roy- 
alists, who were disposed to support his gov- 
ernment, were readily received—all, whether 
Jacobins or Royalists, who showed hostility 
to his government, were put down and pun- 
ished. Men who had borne a part in the 
worst crimes of the Reign of Terror, and 
men who had fought in the army of Condé, 
were to be found close together, both in his 
antechambers and in his dungeons. He dec- 
orated Fouché and Maury with the same 
cross. He sent Aréna and Georges Cadou- 
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dal to the same scaffold. From a govern- 
ment acting on such principles, Barére easily 
obtained the indulgence whic h the Directory 
had constantly refused to grant. ‘The sen- 
tence passed by the Convention was remitted, 
and he was allowed to reside at Paris. His 
pardon, it is true, was not granted in the 
most honourable form; and he remained, 
during some time, under the special super- 
vision of the police. He hastened, however, 
to pay his court at the Luxembourg palace, 
where Bonaparte then resided, and was hon- 
oured with a few dry and careless words by 
the master of France. 

Here begins a new chapter of Barére’s 
history. What passed between him and the 
Consular government cannot, of course, be 
so accurately known to us as the speeches 
and reports which he made in the Conven- 
tion. It is, however, not difficult, from no- 
torious facts, and from the admissions scat- 
tered over these lying Memoirs, to form a 
tolerably accurate notion of what took place. 
Bonaparte wanted to buy Barére; Barére 
wanted to sell himself to Bonaparte. The 
only question was one of price; and there 
was an immense interval between what was 
offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, fix- 
edness of purpose, and reliance on his own 
genius, were not only great, but extravagant, 
looked with scorn on the most effeminate 
and dependent of human minds. He was 
quite capable of perpetrating crimes under 
the influence either of ambition or of re venge ; 
but he had no touch of that accursed mono- 
mania, that craving for blood and tears, 
which raged in some of the Jacobin chiefs. 
To proscribe the Terrorists would have been 
wholly inconsistent with his policy; but of 
all the classes of men whom his comprehen- 
sive system included, he liked them the least; 
and Barére was the worst of them. This 
wretch had been branded with infamy, first 
by the Convention, and then by the Council 
of Five Hundred. ‘The inhabitants of four 
or five great cities had attempted to tear him 
limb from limb. Nor were his vices re- 
deemed by eminent talents for administration 
or legislation. It would be unwise to place 
in any honourable or important post a man 
so wicked, so odious, and so little qualified to 
discharge high political duties. At the same 
time, there was a way in which it seemed 
likely that he might be of use to the govern- 
ment, The First Consul, as he afterwards 
acknowledged, greatly overrated Barére’s 
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powers as a writer. The effect which the 
Reports of the Committee of Public Safety 
had produced by the camp-fires of the Re- 
publican armies had been great. Napoleon 
himself, when a young soldier, had been de- 
lighted by those compositions, which had 
much in common with the rhapsodies of his 
favourite poet, Macpherson. ‘The taste, in- 
deed, of the great warrior and statesman was 
never very pure. Huis bulletins, his general 
orders, and his proclamations, are sometimes, 
it is true, masterpieces in their kind; but we 
too often detect, even in his best writing, 
traces of Fingal, and of the Carmagnoles. 
It is not strange, therefore, that he should 
have been desirous to secure the aid of Ba- 
rére’s pen, Nor was this the only kind of 
assistance which the old member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety might render to the 
Consular government. He was likely to find 
admission into the gloomy dens in which 
those Jacobins whose constancy was to be 
overcome by no reverse, or whose crimes 
admitted of no expiation, hid themselves from 
the curses of mankind. No enterprise was 
too bold or too atrocious for minds crazed 
by fanaticism, and familiar with misery and 
death. The government was anxious to have 
information of what passed in their secret 
councils; and no man was better qualified 
to furnish such information than Barére. 
For these reasons the First Consul was dis- 
posed to employ Barére as a writer and as a 
spy. But Barére—was it possible that he 
would submit to such a degradation? Bad 
as he was, he had played a great part. He 
had belonged to that class of criminals who 
fill the world with the renown of their crimes; 
he had been one of a cabinet which had ruled 
France with absolute power, and made war 
on all Europe with signal success. Nay, he 
had been, though not the most powerful, yet, 
with the single exception of Robespierre, the 
most conspicuous member of that cabinet. 
His name had been a household word at Mos- 
cow and at Philadelphia, at Edinburgh and 
at Cadiz. The blood of the Queen of France, 
the blood of the greatest orators and philoso- 
phers of France, was on his hands. He had 
spoken; and it had been decreed, that the 
plough should pass over the great city of 
Lyons. He had spoken again; and it had 
been decreed, that the streets of ‘Toulon 
should be razed to the ground. When de- 
pravity is placed so high as his, the hatred 
which it inspires is mingled with awe. His 
place was with great tyrants, with Critias 
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and Sylla, with Eccelino and Borgia; not 


with hireling scribblers and police runners, 


« Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boast; 
But shall the dignity of vice be lost ?” 


So sang Pope; and so felt Barére. When 
it was proposed to him to publish a Journal 
in defence of the Consular government, rage 
and shame inspired him for the first and last 
time with something like courage. He had 
filled as large a space in the eyes of man- 
kind as Mr. Pitt or General W ashington ; 
and he was coolly invited to descend at once 
to the level of Mr. Lewis Goldsmith. He 
saw, too, with agonies of envy, that a wide 
distinction was made between himself and 
the other statesmen of the Revolution who 
were summoned to the aid of the government. 
Those statesmen were required, indeed, to 
make large sacrifices of principle; but they 
were not called on to sacrifice what, in the 
opinion of the vulgar, constitutes personal dig- 
nity. ‘They were minis tribunes and legis- 
lators, ambassadors and counsellors of state, 
ministers, senators, and consuls. They might 
reasonably expect to rise with the rising for- 
tunes of their m: aster; and, in truth, many 
of them were destined to wear the badge of 
his Legion of Honour and of his order of 
the Iron Crown; to be ar@h-chancellors and 
arch-treasurers, counts, dukes, and princes. 
Barére, only six years before, had been far 
more powerful, far more widely renowned, 
than any of them; and now, while they were 
thought worthy to represent the majesty of| c 
France at foreign courts, while they received 
crowds of suiters in gilded ante- chambers, he 
was to pass his life in measuring paragraphs, 
and scolding correctors of the press. It was 
too much. Those lips which had never be- 
fore been able to fashion themselves to a No, 
now murmured expostulation and refusal. 
‘¢T could not”—these are his own words— 
*‘abase myself to such a point as to serve 
the First Consul merely in the capacity of a 
journalist, while so many insignificant, low, 
and servile people, such as the Treilhards, 
the Reederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and 
others whom it is superfluous to name, held 
the first place in this government of up- 
starts.” 

This outbreak of spirit was of short dura- 
tion. Napoleon was inexorable. It is said, 
indeed, that he was, for a moment, half in- 
clined to admit Barére into the Council of 
State ; but the members of that body remon- 
strated in the strongest terms, and declared 
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that such a nomination would be a disgrace 
to them all. This plan was therefore relin. 
quished, ‘Thenceforth Barére’s only chance 
of obtaining the patronage of the government 
was to subdue his pride, to forget that there 
had been a time when, with three words, he 
might have had the heads of the three Con. 
suls, and to betake himself, humbly and in. 
dustriously, to the task of composing lam- 
poons on England and panegyrics on Bona- 
parte. 

It has been often asserted, we know not 
on what grounds, that Barére was employed 
by the government, not only as a writer, but 
as a censor of the writings of other men. 
This imputation he vehemently denies in his 
Memoirs; but our readers will probably 
agree with us in thinking, that his denial 
leaves the question exactly where it was. 

Thus much is certain, that he was not re- 
strained from exercising the office of censor 
by any scruple of conscience or honour ; for 
he did accept an office, compared with which 
that of censor, odious as it is, may be called 
an august and beneficent magistracy. He 
began to have what are delicately called re- 
lations with the police. We are not sure 
that we have formed, or that we can convey, 
an exact notion of the nature of Barére’s 
new calling. It is a calling unknown in our 
country. It has indeed often happened in 
England, that a plot has been revealed to 
the § government by one of the conspirators. 
The informer has sometimes been directed to 

carry it fair towards his accomplices, and to 
let the evil design come to full maturity. © As 
soon as his work is done, he is generally 
snatched from the public gaze, and sent to 
some obscure village, or to’some remote co- 
lony. ‘The use of spies, even to this extent, 
is in the highest degree unpopular in Eng- 
land; but a political spy by profession, is a 
creature from which our island is as free as 
it is from wolves. In France the race is 
well known, and was never more numerous, 
more greedy, more cunning, or more savage, 
than under the government of Bonaparte. 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations with 
the Consular and Imperial police may per- 
haps be incorrect. Such as it is, we will 
try to convey it to our readers. We image 
to ourselves a well-dressed person, with a soft 
voice and affable manners. His opinions are 
those of the society in which he finds him- 
self, but a little stronger. He often com- 
plains, in the language of honest indignation, 
that what passes in private conversation finds 
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its way strangely to the government, and 
cautions his associates to take care what they 
say when they are not sure of their company. 
As for himself, he owns that he is indis- 
creet. He can never refrain from speaking 
his mind; and that is the reason that he is 
not prefect of a department. 

In a gallery of the Palais Royal he over- 
hears two friends talking earnestly about the 
King and the Count of Artois. He follows 
them into a coffee-house, sits at the table next 
to them, calls for his half-dish and his small 
glass of cognac, takes up a Journal, and 
seems occupied with the news. His neigh- 
bours go on talking without restraint, and in 
the style of persons warmly attached to the 
exiled family. They depart, and he follows 
them half round the boulevards till he fairly 
tracks them to their apartments, and learns 
their names from the porters. From that day 
every letter addressed to either of them is 
sent from the post office to the police, and 
opened, ‘Their correspondents become known 
to the government, and are carefully watch- 
ed. Six or eight honest families, in different 
parts of France, find themselves at once un- 
der the frown of power, without being able 
to guess what offence they have given. One 
person is dismissed from a public office ; an- 
other learns with dismay that his promising 
son has been turned out of the Polytechnic 
school, 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state 
falls in with an old republican, who has not 
changed with the times, who regrets the red 

cap and the tree of liberty, who has not un- 
learned the Thee and Thou, and who still 
subscribes his letters with ‘* Health and Fra- 
ternity.” Into the ears of this sturdy poli- 
tician our friend pours forth a long series 
of complaints. What evil times! ‘What a 
change since the days when the Mountain 
governed France! What is the First Consul 
but a King under a new name? What is 
this Legion of Honour but a new aristocracy? 
The old superstition is reviving with the old 
tyranny. ‘There is a treaty with the Pope, 
and a provision for the clergy. “migrant 
nobles are returning in crowds, and are bet- 
ter received at the Tuileries than the men of 
the tenth of August. ‘This cannot last. What 
is life without liberty? What terrors has 
death to the true patriot?’ The old Jacobin 


catches fire, bestows and receives the frater- 

nal hug, and hints that there will soon be 

great news, and that the breed of Harmodius 

and Brutus is not quite extinct. 
Votume VI.—16 


The next 
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day he is close prisoner, and all his papers 
are in the hands of the government. 

To this vocation, a vocation compared with 
which the life of a beggar, of a pickpocket, 
of a pimp, is honourable, did Barére now de- 
scend. It was his constant practice, as often 
as he enrolled himself in a new party, to pay 
his footing with the heads of old friends. He 
was at first a Royalist; and he made atone- 
ment by watering the tree of liberty with the 
blood of Louis. He was then a Girondist ; 
and he made atonement by murdering Verg- 
niaud and Gensonné. He fawned on Robes- 
pierre up to the eighth of Thermidor; and 
he made atonement by moving, on the ninth, 
that Robespierre should be beheaded without 
a trial, He was now enlisted in the service 
of the new monarchy; and he proceeded to 
atone for his republican heresies by sending 
republican throats to the guillotine. 

Among his most intimate associates was a 
Gascon named Demerville, who had been 
employed in an office of high trust under the 
Committee of Public Safety. This man was 
fanatically attached to the Jacobin system ot 
politics, and, in conjunction with other en- 
thusiasts of the same class, formed a design 
against the First Consul. A hint of this 
design escaped him in conversation with Ba- 
rére. Barére carried the intelligence to Lan- 
nes, who commanded the Consular Guards. 
Demerville was arrested, tried, and behead- 
ed; and among the witnesses who appeared 
against him was his friend Barére. 

The account which Barére has given of 
these transactions is studiously confused and 
grossly dishonest. We think, however, that 
we can discern, through much falsehood and 
much artful obscurity, some truths which he 
labours to conceal. It is clear to us that the 
government suspected him of what the Ital- 
ians call a double treason. It was natural 
that such a suspicion should attach to him. 
He had, in times not very remote, zealously 
preached the Jacobin doctrine, that he who 
smites a tyrant deserves higher praise than 
he who saves a citizen. Was it possible 
that the member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, the king-killer, the queen-killer, could 
in earnest mean to deliver his old confede- 
rates, his bosom friends, to the executioner, 
solely because they had planned an act which, 
if there were any truth in his own Carmag- 
noles, was in the highest degree virtuous and 
glorious? Was it not more probable that he 
was really concerned in the plot, and that 
the information which he gave was merely 
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intended to lull or to mislead the police? 

Accordingly spies were set on the spy. He 

was ordered to quit Paris, and not to come 

within twenty leagues till he received further 

orders. Nay, he ran no small risk of being 

sent, with some of his old friends, to Mada- 
ascar, 

He made his peace, however, with the 
government so far, that he was not only per- 
mitted, during some years, to live unmolested, 
but was employed in the lowest sort of po- 
litical drudgery. In the summer of 1803, 
while he was preparing to visit the south of 
France, he received a letter which deserves 
to be inserted. It was from Duroc, who is 
well known to have enjoyed a large share of 
Napoleon’s confidence and favour. 

‘‘The First Consul, having been inform- 
ed that Citizen Barére is about to set out 
for the country, desires that he will stay at 
Paris. 

‘‘ Citizen Barére will every week draw up 
a report on the state of public opinion on the 
proceedings of the government, and general- 
ly on every thing which, in his judgment, 
it will be interesting to the First Consul to 
learn. 

«He may write with perfect freedom. 

‘* He will deliver his reports under seal 
into General Duroc’s own hand, and General 
Duroc will deliver them to the First Consul. 
But it is absolutely necessary that nobody 
should suspect that this species of communi- 
cation takes place; and, should any such 
suspicion get abroad, the First Consul will 
cease to receive the reports of Citizen Barére. 

‘< It will also be proper that Citizen Barére 
should frequently insert in the journals arti- 
cles tending to animate the public mind, par- 
ticularly against the English.” 

During some years, Barére continued to 
discharge the functions assigned to him by 
his master. Secret reports, filled with the 
talk of coffeehouses, were carried by him 
every week to the Tuileries. His friends 
assure us that he took especial pains to do 
all the harm in his power to the returned 
emigrants. It was not his fault if Napoleon 
was not apprised of every murmur and every 
sarcasm which old marquesses who had lost 
their estates, and old clergymen who had 
lost their benefices, uttered against the im- 
perial system. M. Hippolyte Carnot, we 
grieve to say, is so much blinded by party 
spirit, that he seems to reckon this dirty 
wickedness among his hero’s titles to public 
esteem. 
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Barére was, at the same time, an indefati- 
gable jouinalist and pamphleteer. He set 
up a paper directed against England, and 
called the Memorial Antibritannique. He 
planned a work entitled, ‘* France made great 
and illustrious by Napoleon.” When the 
Imperial government was established, the 
old regicide made himself conspicuous even 
among the crowd of flatterers by the peculiar 
fulsomeness of his adulation. He translated 
into French a contemptible volume of Italian 
verses, entitled, “‘'The Poetic Crown, com- 
posed on the glorious accession of Napoleon 
the First, by the Shepherds of Arcadia.” He 
commenced a new series of Carmagnoles 
very different from those which had charmed 
the Mountain. The title of Emperor of the 
French, he said, was mean; Napoleon ought 
to be Emperor of Europe. King of Italy 
was too humble an appellation ; Napoleon’s 
style ought to be King of Kings. 

But Barére laboured to small purpose in 
both his vocations. Neither as a writer nor 
as a spy was he of much use. He complains 
bitterly that his paper did not sell. While 
the Journal des Débats, then flourishing 
under the able management of Geoffroy, had 
a circulation of at least twenty thousand 
copies, the Mémorial Antibritannique never, 
in its most prosperous times, had more than 
fifteen hundred subscribers; and these sub- 
scribers were, with scarcely an exception, 
persons residing far from Paris, probably 
Gascons, among whom the name of Barére 
had not yet lost its influence. 

A writer who cannot find readers, gene- 
rally attributes the public neglect to any cause 
rather than to the true one; and Barére was 
no exception to the general rule. His old 
hatred to Paris revived in all its fury. That 
city, he says, has no sympathy with France. 
No Parisian cares to subscribe to a journal 
which dwells on the real wants and interests 
of the country. ‘To a Parisian nothing is so 
ridiculous as patriotism. The higher classes 
of the capital have always been devoted to 
England. A corporal from London is better 
received among them than a French general. 
A journal, therefore, which attacks England 
has no chance of their support. 

A much better explanation of the failure 
of the Mémorial, was given by Bonaparte at 
St. Helena. ‘ Barére,” said he to Barry 
O’Meara, “had the reputation of being a 
man of talent; but I did not find him so. 
[ employed him to write; but he did not dis- 


play ability. He used many flowers of rheto- 
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ric, but no solid argument ; nothing but cog- 
lionerie wrapped up in high-sounding lan- 
guage. 

The truth is, that though Barére was a man 
of quick parts, and could do with ease what he 
could do at all, he had never been a good 
writer. In the day of his power, he had 
been in the habit of haranguing an excitable 
audience on exciting topics. ‘The faults of 
his style passed uncensured ; for it was a 
time of literary as well as of civil lawless- 
ness, and a patriot was licensed to violate 
the ordinary rules of composition as well as 
the ordinary rules of jurisprudence and of 
social morality. But there had now been a 
literary as well as a civil reaction. As there 
was again a throne and a court, a magistra- 
cy, a chivalry, and a hierarchy, so was there 
a revival of classical taste. Honour was 
again paid to the prose of Pascal and Massil- 
lon, and to the verse of Racine and La Fon- 
taine. The oratory which had delighted the 

galleries of the Convention, was not only as 
much out of date as the language of Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville, but was associated i in 
the public mind with images of horror. All 
the peculiarities of the Anacreon of the guil- 
lotine, his words unknown to the Dictionary 
of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, 
his Gascon idioms and his Gascon hyper- 
boles, had become as odious as the cant of 
the Puritans was in England after the Resto- 
ration. 

Bonaparte, who had never loved the men 
of the Reign of Terror, had now ceased to 
fear them. He was all-powerful and at the 
height of glory; they were weak and uni- 
versally abhorred. He was a sovereign, and 
it is probable that he already meditated a 
matrimonial alliance with sovereigns. He 
was naturally unwilling, in his new position, 
to hold any intercourse with the worst class 
of Jacobins. Had Barére’s literary assist- 
ance been important to the government, per- 
sonal aversion might have yielded to consi- 
derations of policy ; but there was no motive 
for keeping terms with a worthless man who 
had also proved a worthless writer. Bona- 
parte, therefore, gave loose to his feelings. 
Barére was not gently dropped, not sent into 
an honourable retirement, but spurned and 
scourged away like a troublesome dog. He 
had been in the habit of sending six copies 
of his journal on fine paper daily to the 
Tuileries. Instead of receiving the thanks 
and praises which he expected, he was dryly 
told that the great man had ordered five 
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copies to be sent back. Still he toiled on; 
still he cherished a hope that at last Napo- 
leon would relent, and that at last some share 
in the honours of the state would reward so 
much assiduity and so much obsequiousness, 
He was bitterly undeceived. Under the Im- 
perial constitution the electoral colleges of 
the departments did not possess the right of 
choosing senators or deputies, but merely that 
of presenting candidates. From among these 
candidates the Emperor named members of 
the senate, and the senate named members 
of legislative body. The inhabitants of the 
Upper Pyrenees were still strangely partial 
to Barére. In the year 1805, they were dis- 
posed to present him as a candidate for the 
senate. On this Napoleon expressed the 
highest displeasure ; and the president of the 
electoral college was directed to tell the voters, 
in plain terms, that such a choice would be 
disgraceful to the department. All thought 
of naming Barére a candidate for the senate 
was consequently dropped. But the people 
of Argelés ventured to name him a candidate 
for the legislative body. That body was 
altogether destitute of weight and dignity ; 
it was not permitted to debate ; its only func- 
tion was to vote in silence for whatever the 
government proposed. It is not easy to un- 
derstand how any man,,who had sat in free 
and powerful deliberative assemblies, could 
condescend to bear a part in such a mum- 
mery. Barére, however, was desirous of 
a place even in this mock legislature ; and a 
place even in this mock legislature was re- 
fused to him. In the whole senate he had 
not a single vote. 

Such treatment was sufficient, it might 
have been thought, to move the most abject 
of mankind to resentment. Still, however, 
Barére cringed and fawned on. His Letters 
came weekly to the Tuileries till the year 
1807. At length, while he was actually 
writing the two hundred and twenty-third of 
the series, a note was put into his hands. It 
was from Duroc, and was much more con- 
spicuous than polite. Barére was requested 
to send no more of his Reports to the palace, 
as the Emperor was too busy to read them. 

Contempt, says the Indian proverb, pierces 
even the shell of the tortoise; and the con- 
tempt of the Court was felt to the quick even 
by the callous heart of Barére. He had 
humbled himself to the dust; and he had 


humbled himself in vain, Having been emi- 
nent among the rulers of a great and victo- 
rious state, “he had stooped to serve a master 
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in the vilest capacities; and he had been told 
that, even in those capacities, he was not 
worthy of the pittance which had been dis- 
dainfully flung to him. He was now de- 
graded below the level even of the hirelings 
whom the government employed in the most 
infamous offices. He stood idle in the mar- 
ket-place, not because he thought any office 
tco infamous, but because none would hire 
him. 

Yet he had reason to think himself fortu- 
nate; for, had all that is avowed in these 
Memoirs been then known, he would have 
received very different tokens of the Impe- 
rial displeasure. We learn from himself, 
that while publishing daily columns of flat- 
tery on Bonaparte, and while carrying week- 
ly budgets of calumny to the Tuileries, he 
was in close connexion with the agents whom 
the Emperor Alexander, then by no means 
favourably disposed towards France, employ- 
ed to watch all that passed at Paris; was 
permitted to read their secret despatches; 
was consulted by them as to the temper of 
the public mind and the character of Napo- 
leon; and did his best to persuade them that 
the government was .in a tottering condition, 
and that the new sovereign was not, as the 
world supposed, a great statesman and sol- 
dier. Next, Barére, still the flatterer and 
talebearer of the Imperial Court, connected 
himself in the same manner with the Spanish 
envoy. He owns that with that envoy he had 
relations which he took the greatest pains to 
conceal from his own government; that they 
met twice a-day, and that their conversation 
chiefly turned on the vices of Napoleon, on 
his designs against Spain, and on the best 
mode of rendering those designs abortive. 
In truth, Barére’s “baseness was _unfathoma- 
ble. dn the lowest deeps of shame he found 
out lower deeps. It is bad to be a sycophant ; 
it is bad to be a spy. But even among syco- 
phants and spies there are degrees of mean- 
ness. The vilest sycophant is he who pri- 
vily slanders the master on whom he fawns; 
the vilest spy is he who serves foreigners 
against the government of his native land. 

From 1807 to 1814 Barére lived in ob- 
security, railing as bitterly as his craven cow- 
ardice would permit against the Imperial 
administration, and coming sometimes un- 
pleasantly across the police. When the 
Bourbons returned, he, as might have been 
expected, became a royalist, and wrote a 
pamphlet setting forth the horrors of the sys- 
tem from which the restoration had delivered 
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France, and magnifying the wisdom and 
goodness which had dictated the charter, 
He who had voted for the death of Louis, he 
who had moved the decree for the trial of 
Marie Antoinette, he whose hatred of mon- 
archy had led him to make war even upon 
the sepulchres of ancient monarchs, assures 
us with great complacency, that * in this 
work monarchical principles and attachment 
to the house of Bourbon are nobly expressed.” 
By this apostasy he got nothing, not even 
any additional infamy; for his character was 
already too black to be blackened. 

During the hundred days he again emerged 
for a very short time into public life; he was 
chosen by his native district a member of the 
Chamber of Representatives. But though 
that assembly was composed in a great mea- 
sure of men who regarded the excesses of 
the Jacobins with indulgence, he found him. 
self an object of general aversion. When 
the President first informed the Chamber that 
M. Barére requested a hearing, a deep and 
indignant murmur ran round the benches, 
After the battle of Waterloo, Barére proposed 
that the Chamber should save France from 
the victorious enemy, by putting forth a pro- 
clamation about the pass of Thermopyle, 
and the Lacedzemonian custom of wearing 
flowers in times of extreme danger. Whether 
this composition, if it had then appeared, 
would have stopped the English and Prus- 
sian armies, is a question respecting which 
we are left to conjecture. ‘The Chamber re- 
fused to adopt this last of the Carmagnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. The Bour- 
bons returned. The Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, after burlesquing during a few weeks 
the proceedings of the N ational Convention, 
retired with the well-earned character of 
having been the silliest political assembly 
that had met in France. Those dreaming 
pedants, and praters never for a moment 
comprehended their position, They could 
never understand that Europe must be either 
conciliated or vanquished ; that Europe could 
be conciliated only by the restoration of 
Louis, and vanquished only by means of 
a dictatorial power entrusted to Napoleon. 
They would not hear of Louis; yet they 
would not hear of the only measures which 
could keep him out. They incurred the en- 
mity of all foreign powers by putting Napo- 
leon at their head; yet they shackled him, 
thwarted him, quarreled with him about 
every trifle, abandoned him on the first re- 
verse. They then opposed declamations and 
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disquisitions to eight hundred thousand bay- 
onets; played at making a constitution for 
their country, when it depended on the in- 
dulgence of the victor whether they should 
have a country; and were at last interrupted 
in the midst of their babble about the rights 
of man and the sovereignty of the people, 
by the soldiers of Wellington and Blucher. 

A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, 
so bitterly hostile to the Revolution, that 
there was no small risk of a new Reign of 
Terror. It is just, however, to say that the 
King, his ministers, and his allies, exerted 
themselves to restrain the violence of the 
fanatical royalists, and that the punishments 
inflicted, though in our opinion unjustifiable, 
were few and lenient when compared with 
those which were demanded by M. de La- 
bourdonnaye and M. Hyde de Neuville. We 
have always heard, and are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the government was not disposed 
to treat even the regicides with severity. 
But on this point the feeling of the Chamber 
of Deputies was so strong, that it was thought 
necessary to make some concession, It 
was enacted, therefore, that whoever, having 
voted in January 1793 for the death of Louis 
the Sixteenth, had in any manner given in 
an adhesion to the government of Bonaparte 
during the hundred days, should be banish- 
ed for life from France. Barére fell within 
this description. He had voted for the death 
of Louis; and he had sat in the Chamber of 
Representatives during the hundred days. 

He accordingly retired to Belgium, and 
resided there, forgotten by all mankind, till 
the year 1830. After the revolution of July 
he was at liberty to return to France, and 
he fixed his residence in his native province. 
But he was soon involved in a succession of 
lawsuits with his nearest relations—* three 
fatal sisters and an ungrateful brother,” to 
use his own words. Who was in the right 
is a question about which we have no means, 
of judging, and certainly shall not take Ba- 
rére’s word. The courts appear to have de- 
cided some points in his favour and some 
against him. ‘The natural inference is, that 
there were faults on all sides. The result of 
this litigation was, that the old man was re- 
duced to extreme poverty, and was forced to 
sell his paternal house. 

As far as we can judge from the few facts 
which remain to be mentioned, Barére con- 
tinued Barére to the last. After his exile he 
turned Jacobin again, and, when he came 
back to France, joined the party of the ex- 
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treme left in railing at Louis Philippe, and 
at all Louis Philippe’s ministers. M. Casi- 
mir Périer, M. De Broglie, M. Guizot, and 
M. Thiers, in particular, are honoured with 
his abuse; and the King himself is held up 
to execration as a hypocritical tyrant. Ne- 
vertheless, Barére had no scruple about ac- 
cepting a charitable donation of a thousand 
francs a-year from the privy purse of the 
sovereign whom he hated and reviled. This 
pension, together with some small sums oc- 
casionally doled out to him by the depart- 
ment of the Interior, on the ground that he 
was a distressed man of letters, and by the 
department of Justice, on the ground that he 
had formerly held a high judicial office, 
saved him from the necessity of begging his 
bread. Having survived all his colleagues of 
the renowned Committee of Public Safety, 
and almost all his colleagues of the Conven- 
tion, he died in January 1841. He had at- 
tained his eighty-sixth year. 

We have now laid before our readers what 
we believe to be a just account of this man’s 
life. Can it be necessary for us to add any 
thing for the purpose of assisting their judg- 
ment of his character? If we were writing 
about any of his colleagues in the Committee 
of Public Safety, about Carnot, about Robes- 
pierre, or St. Just, nay, even about Couthon, 
Collot, or Billaud, we might feel it necessary 
to go into a full examination of the argu- 
ments which have been employed to vindi- 
cate or to excuse the system of Terror. We 
could, we think, show that France was saved 
from her foreign enemies, not by the system 
of ‘Terror, but in spite of it; and that the 
perils which were made the plea for the vio- 
lent policy of the Mountain, were to a great 
extent created by that very policy. We 
could, we think, also show that the evils 
produced by the Jacobin administration did 
not terminate when it fell; that it bequeath- 
ed a long series of calamities to France and 
to Europe; that public opinion, which had 
during two generations been constantly be- 
coming more and more favourable to civil 
and religious freedom, underwent, during the 
days of Terror, a change of which the traces 
are still to be distinctly perceived. It was 
natural that there should be such a change, 
when men saw that those who called them- 
selves the champions of popular rights had 
compressed into the space of twelve months 
more crimes than the Kings of France, 
Merovingian, Carlovingian, and Capetian, 
had perpetrated in twelve centuries. Free- 
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dom was regarded as a great delusion. Men 
were willing to submit to the government of 
hereditary princes, of fortunate soldiers, of 
nobles, of priests; to any government but 
that of philosophers and_ philanthropists. 
Hence the imperial despotism, with its en- 
slaved press and its silent tribune, its dun- 
geons stronger than the old Bastile, and its 
tribunals more obsequious than the old par- 
liaments. Hence the restoration of the Bour- 
bons and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 1815 
with its categories of proscription, the revi- 
val of the feudal spirit, the encroachments 
of the clergy, the persecution of the Protes- 
tants, the appearance of a new breed of De 
Montforts and Dominics in the full light of 
the nineteenth century. Hence the admis- 
sion of France into the Holy Alliance, and 
the war waged by the old soldiers of the tri- 
colour against the liberties of Spain. Hence, 
too, the apprehensions with which, even at 
the present day, the most temperate plans 
for widening the narrow basis of the French 
representation are regarded by those who 
are especially interested in the security of 
property and the maintenance of order. Half 
a century has not sufficed to obliterate the 
stain which one year of depravity and mad- 
ness has left on the noblest of causes. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the man- 
ner in which writers like M. Hippolyte Car- 
not defend or excuse the Jacobin administra- 
tion, while they declaim against the reaction 
which followed. That the reaction has pro- 
duced and is still producing much evil, is 
perfectly true. But what produced the reac- 
tion? ‘The spring flies up with a force pro- 
portioned to that with which it has been 
pressed down. ‘The pendulum which is 
drawn far in one direction swings as far in 
the other. ‘The joyous madness of intoxica- 
tion in the evening is followed by languor 
and nausea on the morrow. And so, in 
politics, it is the sure law that every excess 
shall generate its opposite; nor does he de- 
serve the name of a statesman who strikes a 
great blow without fully calculating the effect 
of the rebound. But such calculation was 
infinitely beyond the reach of the authors of 
the Reign of Terror. Violence, and more 
violence, blood, and more blood, made up 
their whole policy. In a few months these 
poor creatures succeeded in bringing about a 
reaction, of which none of them saw, and of 
which none of us may see, the close; and, 
having brought it about, they marvelled at: 
it; they bewailed it; they execrated it; they 
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ascribed it to every thing but the real cause— 
their own immorality and their own profound 
incapacity for the conduct of great affairs. 

These, however, are considerations to 
which, on the present occasion, it is hardly 
necessary for us to advert; for, be the de- 
fence which has been set up for the Jacobin 
policy good or bad, it is a defence which can- 
not avail Barére. From his own life, from 
his own pen, from his own mouth, we can 
prove that the part which he took in the work 
of blood is to be attributed, not even to sin- 
cere fanaticism, not even to misdirected and 
ill-regulated patriotism, but either to coward- 
ice, or to delight in human misery. Will it 
be pretended that it was from public spirit 
that he murdered the Girondists? In these 
very Memoirs he tells us that he always re- 
garded their death as the greatest calamity 
that could befall France. Will it be pre- 
tended that it was from public spirit that he 
raved for the head of the Austrian woman! 
In these very Memoirs he tells us that the 
time spent in attacking her was ill spent, and 
ought to have. been employed in concerting 
measures of national defence. Will it be 
pretended that he was induced by sincere 
and earnest abhorrence of kingly govern- 
ment to butcher the living and to outrage the 
dead; he who invited Napoleon to take the 
title of King of Kings, he who assures us, 
that after the Restoration he expressed in 
noble language his attachment to monarchy, 
and to the house of Bourbon? Had he been 
less mean, something might have been said 
in extenuation of his cruelty. Had he been 
less cruel, something might have been said 
in extenuation of his meanness. But for 
him, regicide and court-spy, for him who pat- 
ronised | -Lebon and betrayed Demerville, for 
him who wantoned alternately in gasconades 
of Jacobinism, and gasconades of servility, 
what excuse has the largest charity to offer! 

We cannot conclude, without saying some- 
thing about two parts of his character, which 
his biographer appears to consider as de- 
serving of high admiration. Barére, it is 
admitted, was somewhat fickle; but in two 
things he was consistent, in his love of Chris- 
tianity, and in his hatred to England. If 
this were so, we must say that England is 
much more beholden to him than Christi- 
anity. 

It is possible that our inclinations may 
bias our judgment; but we think that we do 
not flatter ourselves when we say, that Ba- 
rére’s aversion to our country was a senti- 
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ment as deep and constant as his mind was 
capable of entertaining. The value of this 
compliment is indeed somewhat diminished 
by the circumstance, that he knew very little 
about us. His ignorance of our institutions, 
manners and history, is the less excusable, 
because, according to his own account, he 
consorted much, during the peace of Amiens, 
with Englishmen of note, such as that emi- 
nent nobleman Lord Greaten, and that not 
less eminent philosopher Mr. Mackensie Ceef- 
his. In spite, however, of his connexion 
with these well-known ornaments of our 
country, he was so ill informed about us as 
to fancy that our government was always 
laying plans to torment him. If he was 
hooted at Saintes, probably by people whose 
relations he had murdered, it was because 
the cabinet of St. James’s had hired the mob. 
If nobody would read his bad books, it was 
because the cabinet of St. James’s had se- 
cured the Reviewers. His accounts of Mr. 
Fox, of Mr. Pitt, of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Mr. Canning, swarm with blunders, sur- 
passing even the ordinary blunders commit- 
ted by Frenchmen who write about England. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, he tells us, were min- 
isters in two different reigns. Mr. Pitt’s 
sinking fund was instituted in order to ena- 
ble England to pay subsidies to the powers 
allied against the French republic. The 
Duke of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park 
was built by the nation, which twice voted 
the sum of two hundred thousand pounds for 
the purpose. ‘This, however, is exclusive of 
the cost of the frescoes, which were also paid 
for out of the public purse. Mr, Canning 
was the first Englishman whose death Eu- 
rope had reason to lament; for the death of 
Lord Ward, a relation, we presume, of Lord 
Greaten and Mr. Ceefhis, had been an im- 
mense benefit to mankind. 

Ignorant, however, as Barére was, he 
knew enough of us to hate us; and we per- 
suade ourselves that, had he known us bet- 
ter, he would have hated us more. The na- 
tion which has combined, beyond all exam- 
ple and all hope, the blessings of liberty with 
those of order, might well be an object of 
aversion to one who had been false alike to 
the cause of order and to the cause of liber- 
ty. We have had amongst us intemperate 
zeal for popular rights; we have had amongst 
us also the intemperance of loyalty. But 
we have never been shocked by such a spec- 
tacle as the Barére of 1794, or as the Barére 
of 1804, Compared with him, our fiercest 
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demagogues have been gentle; compared 
with him, our meanest courtiers have been 
manly. Mix together Thistlewood and Bubb 
Dodington, and you are still far from having 
Barére. ‘The antipathy between him and us 
is such, that neither for the crimes of his ear- 
lier, nor for those of his later life, does our 
language, rich as it is, furnish us with ade- 
quate names. We have found it difficult to 
relate his history without having perpetual 
recourse to the French vocabulary of horror, 
and to the French vocabulary of baseness, 
It is not easy to give a notion of his conduct 
in the Convention, without using those em- 
phatic terms, guillotinade, noyade, fusil- 
lade, mitraillade. It is not easy to give a 
notion of his conduct under the Consulate 
and the Empire, without borrowing such 
words as mouchard and mouton. 

We therefore like his invectives against 
us much better than any thing else that he 
has written; and dwell on them, not merely 
with complacency, but with a feeling akin to 
gratitude. It was but little that he could do 
to promote the honour of our country; but 
that little he did strenuously and constantly. 
Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slan- 
derer, murderer, hack writer, police-spy— 
the one small service which he could render 
to England, was to hate her. 

We cannot say that we contemplate with 
equal satisfaction that fervent and constant 
zeal for religion, which, according to M. Hip- 
polyte Carnot, distinguished Barére; for, as 
we think that whatever brings dishonour on 
religion is a serious evil, we had, we own, 
indulged a hope that Barére was an atheist, 
We now learn, however, that he was at no 
time even a sceptic, that he adhered to his 
faith through the whole Revolution, and that 
he has left several manuscript works on di- 
vinity. One of these is a pious treatise, en- 
titled, “ Of Christianity and of its Influ- 
ence.” Another consists of meditations on 
the Psalms, which will doubtless greatly con- 
sole and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete, What- 
soever things are false, whatsoever things 


‘are dishonest, whatsoever things are unjust, 


whatsoever things are impure, whatsoever 
things are hateful, whatsoever things are of 
evil report, if there be any vice, and if there 
be any infamy, all these things, we knew, 
were blended in Barére, But one thing was 
still wanting, and that M. Hippolyte Carnot 
has supplied. When to such an assemblage 
of qualities a high profession of piety is add- 
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ed, the effect becomes overpowering. We 
sink under the contemplation of such exqui- 
site and manifsld perfection; and feel, with 
deep humility, how presumptuous it was in 
us to think of composing the legend of this 
beatified athlete of the faith, Saint Bertrand 
of the Carmagnoles. 

Something more we had to say about him. 
But let him go. We did not seek him out, 
and will not keep him longer. If those who 
call themselves his friends had not forced 
him on our notice, we should never have 
vouchsafed to him more than a passing word 
of scorn and abhorrence, such as we might 
fling at his brethren, Hébert and Fouquier 
Tinville, and Carrier and Lebon. We have 
no pleasure in seeing human nature thus de- 
graded. We turn with disgust from the filthy 
and spiteful Yahoos of the fiction; and the 
filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction 
was a noble creature when compared with 
the Barére of history. But what is no plea- 
sure, M. Hippolyte Carnot has made a duty. 
It is no light thing, that a man in high and 
honourable public trust, a man who, from 
his connexions and position, may not unna- 
turally be supposed to speak the sentiments 
of a large class of his countrymen, should 
come forward to demand approbation for a 
life, black with every sort of wickedness, and 
unredeemed by a single virtue. This M. 
Hippolyte Carnot has done. By attempting 
to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has 
forced us to gibbet it; and we venture to say 
that, from the eminence of infamy on which 
we have placed it, he will not easily take it 
down. 


STATE EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


The agitation roused by the clergy against 
the secular State education is becoming every 


day more serious. On Saturday the Minis- 
ter of the Interior received despatches from 
the Prefects of Morbihan and Finisterre, giv- 
ing a most unsatisfactory account of the 
state of those provinces. Instances have 
been mentioned in which the clergy have 
actually interrupted divine service, in order 
to harangue their congregations on this fruit- 
ful topic ; and protests are every where signed 
at their instance against the Education Bill.— 
Spectator. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for May. 
THE ILL-HUMOURIST; OR, OUR RECAN. 
TATION. 
Oh, I am stabbed with laughter. 


[A voluntary confession of error has always a cer- 

tain recommendation with it. We therefore trust 
that the discovery we have made, and the acknow- 
ledgment we here give of the fault we have fallen 
into respecting the “ Humour” in which we have 
written, will be properly appreciated by a discern. 
ing public.— Epiror.} 
We are weary of good humour, heartily tired 
of mirth; we are resolved, in short, to be 
comical no more. The Tragic Muse shall 
have us all to herself. ‘The Blue Devils take 
us | 

For all man’s life me-seems a tragedy 

Full of sad sights and sore catastrophes; 

First coming to the world with weeping eye, 

Where all his days, like dolorous trophies, 

Are heap’t with spoils of fortune and of fear, 

And he at last laid forth on baleful bier.* 
There shall be no more “ cakes and ale” if 
we can help it. Our part in future shall be 
with virtue and Malvolio; we mean to give 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek warning, and clasp 
Sir Andrew Agnew to our heart. If there 
shall be any more ale, it shall be “ bitter 
ale,” and our cup shall be that of Tantalus, 

The grievances of Englishmen are, in sad 
earnest, the dearest privileges they possess, 
Our patriots of former days committed a 
grievous blunder in bringing in their Bill of 
Rights. A Bill of Wrongs would have been 
infinitely more popular, and immeasurably 
more in unity with the tastes and feelings of 
the country. The true rights of a Briton are 
his wrongs, for he is never so pleased when 
he is afflicted, and never so discontented as 
when cause for grumbling he has none. Dog- 
berry was a genuine son of Albion, albeit the 
great dramatist, in his caprice, claps us down 
that pink of constables in the streets of Mes- 
sina, With what satisfaction and vain-glory 
does he not describe himself as “‘ a man who 
has had his losses!” ‘The losses of many a 
man are worth his profits told ten times over. 
What he gains subjects him to envy, in- 
creases his cares, augments his responsibili- 
ties and temptations; but what he loses (in 
addition to all the moral benefits resulting 
from the abstraction of so much filthy lucre,) 
has the enormous advantage of furnishing 
him with a good casus belli with the world, 
and a fair quarrel with the lady of the ever- 
spinning wheel, 


* Spenser’s “ Tears of the Muses.” 
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Can there be a better proof of the prevail- 
ing fashion for grievances, than the preca- 
rious hold which reformers have had in all 
ages upon the affections of their fellow citi- 
zens! The love of abuses springs from the 
love of having something to abuse. ‘To be 
abusing somebody or something the live-long 
day, is an enjoyment not to be dispensed 
with by those who have once tasted it; and 
the abuse highest in favour is that which 
comes in our way most frequently, and af- 
fords us the greatest number of occasions for 
exhibiting our spleen. We have known a 
man keep a three-legged stool in his study, 
for no earthly purpose but to knock his shins 
against and swear at. Upon the same prin- 
ciple many people keep cats and dogs in 
their houses, that they may have something 
to execrate for every broken saucer, and to 
cuff and kick whenever they meet it on the 
stairs. This is the true reason that pets are 
often the most odious creatures of their spe- 
cies; the animal is maintained at considera- 
ble expense, expressly because it is mischiev- 
ous and detestable, thus providing us with a 
parennial theme for vituperation, and the ex- 
ercise of our irascible dispositions. Nay, we 
ofien see this system extended to the human 
race, and servants and other dependents re- 
tained in an establishment, purposely to keep 
the temper of the master or mistress up to 
the boiling point. This is the use of a Smike 
to a Squeers. Smike was a well-conditioned 
simpleton ; but many a mischievous and in- 
corrigible brat escapes expulsion from school, 
because he insures some epicure of a peda- 
gogue the daily exercise of his verberose 
propensities. An urchin of this description 
is the schoolmaster’s pet-boy; not all the 
good scholars in the academy afford him half 
the satisfaction which he derives from this 
one incorrigible favourite. 

This pleasure to be found in pain, this 
good in evil, this source of joy discoverable 
in the very stream of sorrow, is precisely 
what is figured by the diamond in the rep- 
tile’s head. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Still wears a precious jewel in his head. 


Discontent is the jewel of adversity; tears 
are literally pearls; and there is no gold to 
be compared to the “ gold of affliction,” as a 
celebrated impost in the Lower Empire was 
appropriately designated. Why is Ireland, 
for example, called the 





First flower of the earth, 
And first gem of the sea, 
but because she is always in tribulation, and 
for ever in the dumps? Her true emerald 
is her distress ; robbed of that she would be 
robbed of her reputation, and reduced to po- 
verty indeed. A ‘‘ good distress” makes the 
fortune of a tragic poet, and in this respect 
most men resemble the priests of Melpomene ; 
they love a ‘ good distress” prodigiously. It 
is evident from the wild schemes and im- 
practicable objects that we are continually 
proposing, or in quest of, that we actually 
seek to be disappointed, knowing how sweet 
it is to talk of blighted hopes and rail at For- 
tune. How often do we not subscribe to 
mad speculations, and invest every shilling 
of our capital in the airiest bubbles, seem- 
ingly out of an abstract love of ruin. A 
ruined fortune would seem to be as attract- 
ive as the ruin of an abbey or a castle ina 
landscape. In like manner we expect im- 
possibilities from our children, and make the 
most unreasonable requests of our friends, 
merely to qualify ourselves to deplore filial 
ingratitude, and protest that friendship is but 
a name. 

The place-hunter may possibly derive 
some slight advantage from gaining his suit 
and a situation; but how much happier is he 
who is in a condition to accuse the perfidy 
of a minister, and revile the government all 
his days? In matters of religion, it is well 
known, that the way to gratify the zealot is 
to persecute him. The enthusiast loves the 
country where good fires are kept to warm, 
and even occasionally to roast him. Tole- 
ration freezes him, and perfect religious 
liberty is like sending him to Siberia. We 
have a shrewd notion that the most miser- 
able country imaginable is that which Sir 
Thomas More discovered, and called Utopia. 
We would not be Utopians for all the world ; 
but as we meditate a formal attack upon that 
dull nation at a future opportunity, we shall 
say no more of them, or their sad prosperity, 
at present, 

He that will take the trouble of measuring 
the L’Allegro with the Il Penseroso, will 
find the latter poem some score of verses 
longer than the former, an apt illustration of 
the truth that the catalogue of human trou- 
bles is longer by twenty grievances, than the 
list of human satisfactions. We are deter- 
mined, therefore, to be merry no longer. 


There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
We would not, if we could be gay. 
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What costs and trouble we have been at 
in the quest of gaieties, while sorrows and 
tribulations might have been had in bushels, 
as plenty and cheap as blackberries! It is 
to be feared that we have hitherto committed 
a gross mistake in catering for the supposed 
public appetite for mirth. We have forgot- 
ten the luxury of woe! We have overlook- 
ed the most striking fact in the philosophy 
of the human mind »—namely, the love of 
grievance. From this error have arisen the 
Comic Almanacks, Comic Annuals, and all 
the Comic Miscellanies of the day. Even 
the Latin Grammar has been made a farce 
of, and laughter extracted from ‘As in Pre- 
senti.” ‘* Punch” has even distilled smiles 
from law-books; which proves that sun- 
beams are producible from cucumbers. One 
would suppose that England was still the 
‘merry England” of the days of Robin 
Hood and the Round Table. One would 
think that we English were a giggling, grin- 
ning, joking, light-hearted people, instead of 
the plodding, grumbling, tax-paying nation 
that we are. What have we to do with fun 
and frolic? We who live on melancholy 
beef, and have our being in solid plum-pud- 
ding, what have we to do with kickshaws, 
entre-mets, and trifles? Our centre is the 
centre of gravity, and those who would have 
us spin on the centre of levity, mistake the 
mechanism of our national character alto- 
gether. ‘The Englishman is solid as his 
own food, and grave as his own mustard- 
pot. We eat melancholy meat, drink mel- 
ancholy drink, and melancholy has ** marked 
us for her own.” 

It is the most preposterous thing in the 
world for us to keep a retinue of wits, and 
such an immense establishment of jesters. 
Next year it will not be our fault if there is 
not a “ Tragic Almanack,” and our resolu- 
tion is taken to establish a ‘ Tragic Annual” 
likewise, and perhaps baptize the New 
Monthly anew by the title of the “ IIl-Hu- 
mourist.” We shall publish it at Charing 
Cross, and we expect all grave people will 
promote and encourage our undertaking. It 
will be our study to suit the ill-temper of 
the times, and we shall endeavour to engage 
the services of Mr. Croker. In fact, it will 
be a sort of revival of * Fog’s Journal. re 

With a view to these projects we have 
already commenced forming a library. It 
contains, 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Zimmerman on Solitude. 
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Thomson’s Winter. 

The Dance of Death. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Hervey’s Meditations. 

The Sorrows of Werter. 

Blair’s Grave. 

The Newgate Calendar. 

The Elegies of Tibullus. 

The Mourning Bride. 

The Distressed Mother. 

Memoirs of Grim. 

McWhine on the Lamentations. 

Ovid’s Tristia. 

The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 

Stories of Shipwrecks and Tales of Confla- 
grations. 

Miserrimus. 

The Practice of Courts of Equity. 

With this lamentable library, and a corps 
of the sourest fellows, drinkers of vinegar 
and eaters of lemons, to pe met with in the 
saddest streets, the most lugubrious lanes, 
and the crossest courts in London, we hope 
to make the “ Ill-Humourist” a most fasci- 
nating magazine. We have already retained 
three elegiac bards to do the poetry, and the 
same number of grievance-mongers to man- 
age the political department. Our editor 
will always be habited in a sorry suit; our 
“sub” will wear green and yellow, those 
being the colours which Shakspeare assigns 
to melancholy ; our devils will be blue, if we 
can procure them; if not, we shall advertise 
for sad boys; and at the door of our office 
will be stationed a pair of the most dismal 
mutes to be found in the metropolis. We 
shall appear in a drab cover, with a huge 
cross, or vinegar-cruet for our device, with 
the motto, 


It will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jacques. 


There will be a letter-box (illuminated with 
weeping gas) always open to receive the 
sighs of lovers, the tears of schoolboys, the 
complaints of wives, the recriminations of 
husbands, the wails of the disappointed, the 
grunts of the disaffected, the moans of man- 


ufacturers, the groans of the farmers. It 
shall not be our fault if we do not deserve 
to be groaned, and merit the rveful counte- 
nances of the public. Moor ditch shall not 
be more melancholy than we, or a drone of 
a Lincolnshire bagpipe more doleful. The 
cries of London shall find a faithful echo in 
our pages, and we shall make engagements 
with the criers of all the courts of justice in 
England, so as to ensure returns of all the 
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wrongs and hardships that suitors and offend- 
ers sustain at the hands of judges and juries. 
Instead of paying a penny a line for murders 
and great fires, we shall give the same hand- 
some sum per word, including conjunctions 
and pronouns, All who rail at railways will 
do well to favour us with their contributions, 
for it is our fixed determination to be always 
rich in land-slips, collisions, and explosions. 
In general strikes we shall endeavour to be 
as striking as possible. If we fail, it will 
not be for lack of failures, for our columns 
shall be rich in insolvencies, and we are 
resolved to break ourselves in bankruptcies. 

A portion of our space will be devoted to 
rural and agricultural affairs. We have a 
project for cultivating the cypress in this 
country, and encouraging the growth of rue 
and wormwood. As to our English corn, it 
will be our constant care to tread upon it; 
we shall thrash the question of the corn- 
laws, and raise the animating cry of * Dear 
Bread ;”’ while in Ireland we shall maintain, 
support, and defend the Corn-Exchange, that 
Delphos of discontent, and Dodona of dissa- 
tisfaction. As to Oates, we care but little 
for any branch of the family except old 
Titus, who catered so well in his day for 
our national love of a supper of horrors. 
We shall ourselves be always well supplied 
with plots and conspiracies, and treason 
alone shall flourish in our pages. We in- 
tend to be the greatest alarmists in England, 
and our readers will see a French navy or 
a Russian squadron in every fleet of fishing- 
boats they perceive in the offing. Every 
month there will be a report of a terrible 
earthquake in some part of the country or 
another. We shall prove this to be the most 
volcanic corner of the globe, and we shall 
have correspondents in Wales and Cumber- 
land, who will give us daily accounts of 
wolves and avalanches. Then Perkins’s 
steam-gun shall burst once a fortnight at 
least, and the blowing up of the few public 
men whose loss is likely to afflict the nation, 
shall be recorded minutely. 

The markets will be carefully watched— 
the flesh of donkeys detected in the veal, 
horse-flesh in the beef, kittens in rabbits, 
crows in pigeons, and hemlock in every 
sprig of parsley. We promise to keep pub- 
lic attention for ever alive to the adultera- 
tions of bread and every other necessary of 
life. There will be a sharp eye into every 
copper kettle in London, and it will be a 
small speck of verdigris that will elude our 
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sagacity. Our magazine will be a vast as- 
sistance to the magistrates and police, by 
pointing out a thousand street nuisances 
which, with all their acuteness, they have 
as yet no notion of. We have been educat- 
ing our eyes and noses for the purpose, and 
if a single annoyance escapes our notice, we 
engage to return the money to our sub- 
scribers. 

We recommend ourselves to fine gentle- 
men and young men of spirit, there will be 
a black list published in every number, of 
those discreditable tradesmen and shop-keep- 
ers who keep accounts, and have the assur- 
ance to send in their bills. 

There will be always a pitiful story by 
Moody, illustrated by Scowl, or a tale by 
Mrs. Whimper, with a design by Wasp. 
We invite contributions, but a single stroke 
of pleasantry, or the slightest evidence of 
good-humour, will be fatal to any writer 
who desires to appear in our pages, No- 
body shall shine in the * Ill-Humourist.” 
Instead of paying by the joke or the smile, 
we shall pay by the rub or the frown, Our 
contents must be discontents, or mal-con- 
tents. 

The discontents of the first number will be 
as follows: 

1. The Shocking Condition of England 
Question. By Sir Gloomy Grumble, Bart. 
M. P. 

2. Sharp upon Acids. 

3. The Perils and Dangers of the Streets 
of London. 

4, Ode to Dissatisfaction. 

5. An Essay on Sighs. By Dieaway Sob, 
Esq. 
6. The Natural History of the Weeping 
Willow. By Professor Lorn. 

7. The Seven Woes. By the Rev. John 
Fright. Author of the “ Waters of Mara,” 
and the ** Day of Vengeance.” 

8. Disasters by Land and Sea. 

9. Life and Adventures of Mr. Diggory 
Doleful, with his continual falls and down- 
falls, misdoings and undoings, losses and 
crosses, evictions and convictions, moanings 
and groanings, his woes, foes, throes, blows, 
from his first cry to his lastsigh. By Miser- 
rimus Moody, illustrated by Scowl. 


a 
COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has recently 
made a tour in Egypt and Syria, was expected to 
return to Germany in May, when she will prepare 
a work for the press, for which she has collected 
materials during her travels.—Foreign Quart. Rev. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for May. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
No. V. 


TOUCHES OF DISTINGUISHED SICILIAN CHARACTERS DUR- 
ING THE PERIOD OF ANTIQUITY FROM PHALARIS TO 
VERRES.—-ACCOUNT OF A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE GREAT 
MAN, MEAN OF PERSON, BUT NOBLE IN MIND. 


Sicriy, being one of those small, beautiful, 
and abundant countries which excite the cu- 
pidity of larger ones, has had as many for- 
eign masters as the poor Princess of Babylon 
in Boccaccio, who, on her way to be married 
to the King of Colchos, fell into the hands 
of nine previous husbands, First, in all pro- 
bability, came subjugators from the Italian 
continent; then Phenicians, or commercial 
invaders ; then, undoubtedly, Greeks ; then, 
Carthaginians ; then Romans, Goths, Sara- 
cens, Normans, Germans, Frenchmen, Spa- 
niards, in the possession of which last it re- 
mains. Under the Greeks, its cities grew 
into powerful independent states. Syracuse 
was once twenty-two miles in circumference. 
The most prominent names in the ancient 
history of Sicily are touched upon in the 
following list. 


} 

Philaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, who per- 
ished in his own brazen bull—that is to say, 
if the bull be true; for his reign was at so 
remote a period, and the excitement of exag- 
geration is so tempting, that the sight of the 
supposed actual instrument of torture, in af- 
ter times, proves no more than the brazen 


wolf of Romulus and Remus. ‘The age of 
Phalaris was that of the prophet Daniel. 

Stesichorus, a majestic lyrical poet, in one 
of whose fragments is to be found the beau- 
tiful fiction of the Golden Boat, in which the 
Sun-god sails invisibly round the north dur- 
ing the night-time, so as to be ready to re- 
appear in the east. 

Empedocles, the Pythagorean. He is ac- 
cused of leaping into Autna, in the hope of 
being supernaturally missed, and taken for 
a god—a project betrayed by the ejection of 
one of his brazen sandals. But a philoso- 
pher may perish in a volcano, as Pliny did 
afterwards, without making himself a fool 
for envy to laugh at. 

Hiero the First, of Syracuse, a bad prince, 
but a possessor of good horses and char- 
ioteers, for whose victories in the Olympic 
games his name has become celebrated by 
means of Pindar. 

Simonides, the famous elegiac poet, a na- 
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tive of Ceos, lived much and died in Sicily, 
where he was a great favourite. His re. 
peated delays and final answer to Hiero, 
when desired to give a definition of the Deity, 
have been deservedly celebrated, and are a 
lesson to presumption for all time. He first 
requested a day to consider, then two more 
days, then doubled and redoubled the period, 
till the king, demanding the reason of this 
conduct, was told by the poet, that “ the 
longer he considered the question, the more 
impossible he found it to answer.” 

Epicharmus, the supposed founder of com- 
edy. He was a great philosopher as well as 
poet, and furnished no little matter to Plato. 
He died at ninety—some say at ninety-seven 
—a longevity probably attributable, in great 
measure, to the moderation of his way of 
life and the serenity of his temper. He says, 
in one of his fragments— 

“ A darling and a grace is Peace of Mind; 

She lives next door to Temperance.” 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, (the elder,) 
who wrote bad verses, slept in a bed with a 
trench round it and a drawbridge, and, for 
fear of a barber, burnt away his beard with 
hot walnut-shells—(what a razor!) He had 
abilities enough to become the more hateful 
for his capricious and detestable qualities. 
Probably he had a spice of madness in him, 
which power exasperated. 

Damon and Pythias, the famous friends, 
one of whom became surety to Dionysius for 
the other’s appearance at the scaffold, and 
was not disappointed. Dionysius begged to 
be admitted a third in the partnership !—the 
most ridiculous thing, perhaps, that even he 
ever did. 

Damocles, the courtly gentleman who pro- 
nounced Dionysius the happiest man on 
earth, and was treated by his master, in a fit 
of morality, to a “proof of the pudding” 
which tyrants eat. He sat, crowned, at the 
head of a luxurious banquet, in the midst of 
odours, music, and homage, and saw, sus- 
pended by a hair over his head, a naked 
sword. This, it must be confessed, was a 
happy thought of the bad royal poet—a prac- 
tical epigram of the very finest point! 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, (the young- 
er,) who, on his ejection from the throne, is 
said to have become a schoolmaster at Cor- 
inth—in order, says Cicero, that he might 
still scourge somehow. 

Dion, his relation, and Timoleon of Cor- 
inth, the great but unhappy fratricide, both 
of whom advanced the liberties of Syracuse. 
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Plato, who visited the Dionysiuses to in- 
duce them to become philosophers. He might 
as well have asked tigers in a sheep-fold to 
prefer a dish of green peas! 

Agathocles, the potter, tyrant of the whole 
island, who piqued himself on outdoing the 
tortures of Phalaris. His objection to the 
brazen bull was, that you could not see the 
face of the person tortured; so he invented 
a hollow iron man, with an open visor, in 
order that he might contemplate the coun- 
tenance of the occupant, while heating over 
a slow fire. But let us hope the story is not 
true; for, though things as horrible have 
taken place in the world, the wicked them- 
selves have been calumniated. 

Hannibal, during the Punic wars. 

Hiero the Second, of Syracuse, a prudent 
and popular ally of the Romans. He show. 
ed no great favour to Theocritus. He built 
a huge toy ship, in which were gardens, a 
wrestling-ground, rooms full of pictures and 
statues, “floors with subjects from Homer, 
painted in mosaic, and eight fortified towers! 
We wonder what Tom Bowling would have 
said to it! When it was completed, it was 
found that there was no harbour in Sicily fit 
for it, so the king sent it as a present to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Theocritus, the great pastoral and miscel- 
laneous poet, for pastoral was not his only, 
or his highest excellence. Circumstances 
appear to have made a present of him also, 
as well as the ship, to King Ptolemy, for 
Hiero neglected and Philadelphus patronised 
him. 

Archimedes, kinsman of Hiero. His won- 
derful mechanical inventions are among the 
daily instruments of utility all over the world. 
The Romans were obliged to suspend their 
Operations against Syracuse solely by the 
terror he occasioned them with his cranes 
that lifted their ships, and his glasses that 
burntthem. When the city was taken, or- 
ders were given to seek for him, and spare 
him, and bring him before the Roman gene- 
ral, that he might be duly honoured; but a 
stupid soldier is said to have unwittingly des- 
patched him, provoked at having been re- 
quested to wait while the philosopher finish- 
eda problem. The problem part of the story 
is not very likely. Sir Isaac Newton car- 
ried abstraction far enough, when he forgot 
that he had eaten his dinner, and used a 
lady’s finger for a tobacco-stopper ; but an 
engineer forgetting his own city, taken by 
storm and howling about his ears, in order 

Votume VI,—17 
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to settle a problem, seems a little too hard 
a pertinacity of the concrete. 

Marcellus, the Roman general on this oc- 
casion, whose eyes filled with tears at the 
thought of all that was going to happen to 
the conquered city. He was the first success- 
ful opposer of Hannibal. When reproached 
for carrying off paintings and other works 
of art from Sicily to Rome, he said he did it 
to refine the minds of his countrymen. His 
tears render every anecdote of him precious 
to posterity. 

Verres, one of the governors of Sicily 
while it was a Roman province ;—infamous 
for the tyranny and effrontery of his extor- 
tions, even if but half of what Cicero said of 
him was true,—for we must confess that we 
seldom believe more of what is told us by 
that illustrious talker, especially as he warns 
us against himself by contradicting in one 
passage about a man what he says in an- 
other—vide his recommendations of people 
in his Letters, and his discommendations 
of them in other letters privately sent at the 
same time. Also, his vituperations and pane- 
gyrics of the same individuals concerned in 
the civil wars, just as it suited him to con- 
demn or to court them ;—to say nothing of 
his divorces and weddings for interest’s sake. 
We have said the more of him in this place, 
because he, too, at one time held office in 
Sicily, where he discovered the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes—a memorial, alas, forgotten by 
the philosopher’s countrymen in less than a 
century and a half after his death! They 
wanted to ‘* stand out” Cicero that there was 
no such thing. They had not forgotten 
Theocritus. The greatest mechanical mov- 
ers of the earth affect the imagination less 
than they ought to do, and the heart not at 
all. The lever and the screw, as the steam- 
engine will, become of necessity the home- 
liest of commonplaces; whereas love, and 
song, and the beauties of nature, are sought 
with transport, like holidays after business. 

The names thus enumerated, (for little or 
no interest attends the Goth and Vandal por- 
tion of the history of the island,) may be 
said to point to all the characters of any im- 
portance in Sicilian antiquity, one person 
excepted whom we have kept to the last, 
though he was little more than a private per- 
son, and is not at all famous. But we have 
a special regard for him; far more, indeed, 
than for most of those that have been men- 
tioned, and we think that such of our rea- 
ders as are not already acquainted with him 
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will have one too, for he was of that tip-top 
class of human beings called Good Fellows, 
and a very prince of the race. What ren- 
ders him a still better fellow than he might 
otherwise have been, and doubles his heroi- 
cal qualities in discerning eyes, is, that he 
was but an insignificant little body to look at, 
and not very well-shaped;—a mannikin, in 
short, that Sir Godfrey Kneller’s nephew, 
the slave-trader, who rated the painter and 
his friend Pope at less than ten guineas’ 
worth * the pair,” would of course not have 
valued at more than five pound five. 

His name was Gellias; and you must 
search corners of Sicilian history to know 
anything about him. But he was just the 
man for our Jar—sweet as the honey that 
Samson found in the Jaws of the lion. 

Gellias was the richest man in the rich, 
potent, and luxurious city of Agrigentum. 
The Agrigentines, according to their coun- 
tryman Empedocles, were famous for “build- 
ing as if they were to live forever, and feast- 
ing as if they were to die to-morrow;” but 
they were as good-natured and hospitable as 
they were festive; and Gellias, in accordance 
with the superiority of his riches, was the 
most good-natured and hospitable of them 
all. His magnificence was like that of a 
Barmecide in Eastern tales. Slaves stood 
at the gates of his noble mansion to invite 
strangers toenter. His cellar had three hun- 
dred reservoirs cut in the solid rock, each 
containing seven hundred gallons of wine at 
their service. Five hundred horsemen once 
halted at his doors, overtaken by a storm in 
winter. He lodged and entertained them all, 
and, by way of dry clothes, made each man 
a present of a new tunic and robe. A hard 
master coming to see him, who would scarce- 
ly allow his slaves their rest at night, Gellias, 
after dinner, sent for the whole of the child- 
ren in his household, and gave them part 
of the desert. ‘‘ Where do all these child- 
ren come from?” inquired the factory-man. 
“From the leisure of my people,” said Gel- 
lias.* 

His wit appears to have been always as 
ready as it was pungent. He was sent am- 
bassador on some occasion to the people of 
Centuripa, at the foot of Mount Etna. When 
he rose in the assembly to address them, his 
poor little figure appeared so ridiculous a 
contrast with his office, that they burst into 


* The original words are more forcible, but, in 
England, would hardly be thought so proper :— 


T auto 0s eecos oimeTas ey vgs Mromours 
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repeated fits of laughter. Gellias waited his 
time, and then requested them not to be as. 
tonished,—for it was the custom with Agri- 
gentum to suit the ambass&dor to his locali- 
ty ;—to send noble-looking persons to great 
cities, and insignificant ones to the insignifi- 
cant. 

The combined magnanimity and address 
of this sarcasm are not to be surpassed, 
Ambassadors are privileged people, but have 
not always been spared by irritated multi- 
tudes ; yet our hero did not hesitate to turn 
their ridicule on themselves. He ‘ shewed 
up” the smallness of their pretensions, both 
as a community, and as a parcel of superfi- 
cial observers. He did not blink the fact of 
his own bodily smallness—too sore a point 
with little people in general, notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the greatest spirits of 
the world have resided in frames as petty. 
He made it the very ground for setting off 
the still smaller trumpery of their souls and 
understandings. Or, supposing that he spoke 
it with a good-humoured smile,—with an air 
of rebuke to their better sense,—still the ad- 
dress was as great, and the magnanimity as 
candid. He not only took the bull by the 
horns, but turned it with his mighty little 
hands into a weapon of offence, and, either 
pleasantly or scornfully, cast it back among 
themselves. Such a man, by the way, in- 
significant as his general exterior may have 
been, must have had something fine in his 
countenance,—something great in some part 
of its expression,—most probably fine eyes, 
and a smile full of love to the loving. 

Gellias proved that his soul was of the 
very noblest order, not only by a princely 
life, but by the heroical nature of his death. 
Agrigentum lay on the coast opposite Carth- 
age. It had flourished partly by reason of 
its commerce with that city, but was at last 
invaded by it and subdued, Most of the in- 
habitants fled. Among those who remained 
was Gellias, thinking that his great wealth 
and still greater renown for hospitality would 
procure him decent treatment. Finding, how- 
ever, that the least to be expected of the en- 
emy was captivity, he set fire to a temple in 
which he had sought refuge with his wealth, 
and perished with it in the flames ; thus, says 
Stolberg, at once preventing “ the profanation 
of the place, the enriching of the foe, and the 
disgrace of slavery.”* 


* “Travels in Germany, Italy,” &c. Ut sup. 


Vol. iii., p. 516. 
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There ought to be a book devoted to the 
histories of those who have not received half 
their proper fame. It would make a curious 
volume, at once old in the materials, novel 
in the interest, and of equal delight and use. 
It is a startling reflection, that while men, 


like this Gellias, honours to their species, 


must be dug up from the bye-ways of his- 
tory, its high road is three-parts full of peo- 
ple who would never have been heard of but 
for accidents of time and place. ‘Take for 
instance the majority of the Roman emper- 
ors, of those of Germany, of the turbulent 
old French noblesse, and indeed of three- 
fourths, perhaps nine-tenths, of historical 
names all over the world. This reflection, 
to be sure, suggests one of a more consola- 
tory kind—namely, that genius, and great 
qualities are not the only things to be con- 
sidered in the world, and that commonplace 
has its right to be heard as well as uncom- 
mon. The worst of it is, that commonplace 
in power is not fond of allowing the right to 
its brother commonplace out of it. The 
progress of knowledge, however, manifestly 
tends to a greater impartiality ; and the con- 
sideration of this fact must be the honey, 
meantime, to many a bitter thought. 


——— 


From Bentley's Miscellany for May. 
THE FATAL MARK. 


BY H. R. ADDISON, 


ALL was gaiety and bustle at that deservedly 
admired and popular spa, Chaude-fontaine, 
a spot more highly gifted by nature than any 
other in Belgium. The unusual circumstance 
of a marriage having taken place there, to 
the great amusement and satisfaction of the 
visitors and immediate neighbourhood, and 
the real joy of the parties concerned, filled 
the persons congregated on the occasion with 
perfect ecstasy. 

Jules Duvivier, a subaltern in the French 
Lancers, had left his division of the army in 
Spain, having received a severe wound at the 
battle of Salamanca, which compelled him 
for a time, by the advice of his medical at- 
tendants, to seek the reviving air of his native 
hills, situated in the vicinity of Liege. Ar- 
rived here, he quickly recovered, and had 
already made up his mind to leave the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaude-fontaine, when he acci- 
dentally met Mademoiselle Halliere, a Swiss 





by birth, who was here enjoying at once the 
pleasures of society, and the advantages de- 
rivable from the admirable waters of the 
place. 

To those who have much frequented wa- 
tering-places, it will be unnecessary to dilate 
upon the ease with which mere acquaintances 
grow into intimacies. ‘Thrown continually 
into each other’s company, freed from the 
restraints of metropolitan frigidity, admiring 
beautiful scenery together, the best feelings 
of their nature expanding with the clear blue 
sky above them, can we wonder at the cir- 
cumstance, or blame the graceful young 
lancer for falling violently, passionately in 
love with the fascinating Marie de Hal- 
liere? 

To account for, to reason on it, is unne- 
cessary; suffice it to say, that Jules became 
desperately enamoured of the lovely girl, and 
in less than three weeks found his suit not 
only approved, but his hand accepted. 

Mademoiselle de Halliere had no one to 
consult; no kind, affectionate father, uncle, 
or guardian to thwart her wishes. An orphan 
for many years, living on a limited, but in- 
dependent patrimony, derived, as she assert- 
ed, from a small estate left to her by her 
father, she did not hesitate to pronounce a 
full affirmative to the’warm solicitations of 
our hero (for Jules was a hero) to become 
his bride. 

During their courtship, if the pointed and 
lover-like attentions of-a youth to a young 
lady during fifteen days may be so called, 
there were many who strove their utmost to 
mar the match. A prudent dowager, a mar- 
chioness without a single sous, her only riches 
consisting of six ugly daughters, had whis- 
pered her advice to the lancer to find out first 
‘who and what the damsel was, before he 
further compromised himself.” 

Another female—a rival belle, I believe— 
ingeniously hinted, “ that Mademoiselle de 
Halliere always wore high gowns, to hide 
the marks of a certain royal disorder, to 
cure which she had doubtless sought the 
spa.” Another, a rejected suitor, ‘ swore 
she was a widow, and that her name was 
assumed.” But Jules laughed at these re- 
marks, and only loved her the better for the 
envy she had excited. It is true he some- 
times wished that she would speak of her 
past life in less ambiguous terms, and as fre- 
quently he determined to question her on it ; 
but when they met that thought was forgotten, 
and, with truth and innocence beaming in 
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her countenance, the young soldier felt it 
would be blasphemy to doubt her. 

The result need scarcely be told: the 
morning on which this sketch opens beheld 
Marie the bride, the beauteous bride of the 
proud Jules, who, after partaking of a sump- 
tuous breakfast, given by him to a large par- 
ty of congratulating friends, started off in 
high spirits for the chateau of his old uncle, 
situated near Bruges, determined to linger 
some few days on the road, and thus enjoy, 
in loving selfishness, the uninterrupted com- 
pany of her, whose very life he felt himself 
to be. 

At about twelve o’ciock on the fifth day, 
the young and newly married couple arrived | s 
at Bruges, having hurried past the many ob- 
jects of interest which presented themselves | 





| 
} 


on their journey, in consequence of most | 


earnest solicitations to join their good old re- 


‘regard might fall upon another. 


lative, whose handsome seat was at no great | 


distance from the capital of Western Flan- 
ders. Here they halted at the principal ho- 
tel, intending after dinner to set out for the 
residence of their uncle. ‘To save time and 
trouble, they joined the table d’héte, which 
here, as throughout Flanders, takes place at 
one o’clock. By the time, therefore, that the 
lady had taken off her shawl and bonnet, 
and performed those little ** agrémens de toi- 
lette,” incidental to an appearance pee 
strangers, the great bell sounded, and, 
Jules handed down his lovely bride, the al. 
ready loud clattering of forks and spoons 
bespoke the fact that the substantial meal 
was already begun. 

On entering the room, they found about 
forty persons seated, all greedily employed 
in devouring their soup, scarcely dei igning to 
look towards the strangers who came in. In 
France, under similar circumstances, a dozen 
gentlemen would have risen to offer their 
seats to the lady. In Belgium, however, the 
case is different; and each honest burgher 
eats his meal, scrambling hoth for the best 
seat and daintiest dish, without the slightest 
attention either to rank or sex. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for the 
loving pair to be divided thus early in their 
honeymoon; but so, on the present occasion, 
they were compelled to be. ‘T'wo chairs 
alone stood unoccupied, and these chairs far 
apart, while, if possible to make the separa- 
tion more severe, they happened to be on the 
same side of the table, so that not even an 
interchange of glances could take place, no 
word of converse pass, save for the benefit 
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of a few stupid intervening citizens,x—a bene- 
fit which neither party were anxious to con- 
fer upon them. 

As strangers, therefore, they sat down to 
table, consoling themselves with the confident 
assurance that their separation could not con- 
tinue above an hour, and that then a thou- 
sand extra caresses might make up for their 
lost portion of “ love’s sweet interchange.” 
Poor Jules, however, was far too much en- 
amoured to sit down philosophically, and 
enjoy his meal with appetite. His eyes 
roved about him, till they fixed in some as- 
tonishment on his opposite neighbour, who, 
having coolly laid down his knife and fork, 

sat anxiously gazing at Marie. At first Jules 
thought it might be acc ident; some casual 
resemblance might have struck him; staring 
might be his habit, and the next minute his 
But no; his 
eyes remained riveted on ‘la belle Marie,” 


‘and the bridegroom felt anything but com- 


fortable. 

Every man is jealous; I do not believe 
any one who says he is not so; nor will I 
assert that some qualms of this kind did not 
now arise in the breast of the lancer, who 
could not help supposing, from the continued 

gaze of his opposite neighbour, that he must 
have known the newly-married lady; by 
possibility he might have been a former 
s | friend, a flirt, a lover. The idea was dis- 
tracting. Jules determined at once to put 
an end to his doubts; so, bending across 
the table, after some preliminary observation 
to his staring neighbour, he observed, with 


;as much nonchalance as he could possibly 


muster, 

** You appear to know that lady ?” 

“| think,” replied the other, in a grave 
tone, “‘ nay, [ am sure I do,” and then turn- 
ed the subject. 

This was anything but satisfactory to the 
young soldier; for again the eyes of the 
stranger were fixed upon his bride. 

There is nothing more provoking than a 
limited answer to a question, by which we 
have previously determined to elicit a full 
explanation. ‘There is nothing so painful as 
half-grounded suspicion. Jules found it in- 
tolerable, and consequently pressed his in- 
quiries. 

“Are you quite certain you have seen 
this lady before ?” 

‘** As confident as that I now breathe. 
never forget a face | have once beheld. 
is her, 1 am sure; I cannot be mistaken.” 


I 
It 
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‘‘ That’s odd! Where did you know her?” 
And the questioner felt that his happiness 
depended on the answer. 

“Thank God! I never knew her,” quick- 
ly replied the stranger, with a shudder, 

This was indeed a perplexing answer. 
The husband scarcely knew in what light to 
regard it. It is true, it freed him at once 
from all jealousy ; but then, again, it implied 
a mystery, and, from the stranger’s manner, 
evidently a dreadful one. What could it 
mean! He determined to hazard one more 
query. 

«« My question seems to call up some un- 
pleasant recollection. Will you explain it?” 

“If you wish it particularly, | will, al- 
though I confess I would rather drop the 
subject; at all events, | would not wish to 
do so while she is present.” 

With this reply poor Jules was forced to 
remain content, though he felt that the rack 
itself would bring less torture than the agonies 
of suspense, Presently, to his great Telief, 
the well-satisfied party began to break up. 
One by one the plethoric burghers left the 
room; but Marie stirred not. Jules watch- 
ed his opportunity to give her, unseen, a 
signal to retire. This she did; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour more the lancer 
and the citizen alone remained. 

‘«* Now, then, sir,” said the former, abrupt- 
ly turning round, ** your promised explana- 
tion.” 

The stranger paused ere he replied. “I 
am perhaps wrong in thus satisfying the cu- 
riosity of one whom I never saw before, and 
more particularly so, when [| tell you that 
the anecdote [ am about to relate involves 
most deeply the character of the unhappy 
female who has just quitted the table.” 

The stroke of death would have been less 
agonising than such an answer, Jules’ brain 
seemed to burn like molten lead. He could 
scarcely repress his agitation as he asked, 
with an almost sardonic sneer, ‘* You were, 
perhaps, that lady’s lover ?” 

“God forbid!” solemnly ejaculated the 
burgher, “my tale is not of love. But, as 
you seem interested, I will give it you ina 
few words. I had a very dear friend in Vic- 
tor Rossaert. From youth brought up to- 
gether, our mutual confidence was unbound- 
ed. Unfortunately Victor found it neces- 
sary, for the arrangement of some mercan- 
tile. affairs, to visit Geneva. Here, it ap- 


pears, he met a merchant’s daughter, Ade- 
laide Moran, whose charming manners, and 
*17 





lovely appearance, soon won the heart of 
the enthusiastic young man, and he wrote 
to me in all the triumph of an. accepted 
lover.” 

‘“‘T cannot really see what this has to do 
with the lady who was here just now,” im- 
patiently interrupted Jules. 

“It has everything to do with her. Listen, 
and you will agree with me. Victor, by a 
mere accident, arising out of the jealousy of 
one of the lady’s former suitors, learnt that 
she whom he thought so innocent, so good, 
had, long ere she had seen my friend, for- 
feited her reputation. ‘There was madness 
in the thought, despair in future life, but 
honour desnanaded the sacrifice ; and the 
broken-hearted young man, in a letter ad- 
dressed to her, whom he could not but still 
love, declared his knowledge of her guilt, 
and his resolution never again to see her. 
This letter written, he instantly started off to 
join his friends at Dijon. ‘To this spot she 
followed him, and having vainly, for some 
weeks, supplicated, urged, and threatened 
him, with a view of making him marry her, 
she seemed suddenly to relinquish her pur- 
pose, and entreated but to be his friend. As 
such, for several weeks she visited him. His 
health gradually declined. In vain did she 
try to cheer him. He hourly sank; and, 
feeling death fast stealing on him, he wrote 
to me. I started off soon after the receipt 
of his letter; but it was, alas! too late. 
When I arrived, my much-loved friend had 
been consigned to the tomb, but not before a 
post mortem examination had taken place, 
from which it appeared that he had died of 
poison—a slow, subtle poison! Suspicion 
immediately fell on Adelaide Moran; she 
was seized and interrogated, but she would 
neither confess nor deny. Circumstances 
were scarcely sufficiently strong to justify a 
trial for murder. She was therefore brough 
before the court for the minor offence, name- 
ly, that of forging a will, by which it would 
appear he left her all his property. On this 
charge she was tried and convicted. Miti- 
gating circumstances, however, were urged, 
to save her from the galleys; and she was 
only condemned to stand in the pillory, and 
be branded on the right shoulder. This 
sentence was to be carried into effect the 
very morning of my arrival at Dijon. Im- 
pressed with horror, I attended near the 
scaffold. The lovely, but wicked woman, 
was brought forth. Never can I forget that 
sorrowful countenance. Deeply imprinted 
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on my memory, it can never be effaced. 
Judge, then, my surprise, when I beheld that 
very woman, that identical female, the per- 
son who destroyed my friend, this day seat- 
ed in yonder chair !” 

Jules started up. His eyes dilated with 
horror: he approached the narrator, ‘“* You 
are mistaken by an accidental likeness; that 
lady’s name is not Moran, or Adelaide. Say 
you are mistaken, or the consequences may 
be dreadful.” 

** By the high heaven above, I speak the 
truth. But why this agitation?” 

“Stay, stay but five minutes, and you 
shall learn the cause.” 

And Jules Duvivier rushed from the room, 
leaving the worthy citizen to wonder at the 
interest he took in one certainly very beauti- 
ful, but most depraved. 

The time mentioned by the anxious bride- 
groom had nearly elapsed, when the com- 
municative citizen was summoned to the 
apartment of the soldier. Unhesitatingly he 


obeyed the summons, and entered with cool 
indifference into the saloon, where he found 
the now almost convulsed youth, who pointed 
to a chair; then advancing to the door, in- 
stantly locked it, and placed the key in his 


pocket. Such strange conduct naturally 
made the burgher look about him. On the 
table lay some objects covered by a handker- 
chief; a sheet of recently-written paper, and 
other things of minor importance, A door 
opposite led from the saloon apparently to an 
inner bed-room; but this was closed. There 
was nothing, Herefore, save the strange 
manner of the occupant to astonish or alarm 
the visitor. 

For a moment Jules seemed to collect his 
coolness, then calmly spoke, at the same 
time lifting up the handkerchief, and disco- 
vering beneath a pair of richly-mounted 
pistols. 

“Sir, you have now entered on your 
death-scene, or mine. The person of whom 
you spoke to-day is my wife. If you have 
dared to assert a falsehood to me, if you have 
coupled an innocent name with foul disho- 
nour, by all the powers of heaven you die, 
and that without further shrift. If,” and 
the young man’s voice became almost dread- 
ful to listen to,—* if, I say, you have spoken 
the truth, I pledge you my salvation you are 
safe, Speak not. Answer me not. A mo- 
ment more, and herself decides the fact.” 

Thus saying, Duvivier walked to the inner 


door, opened it, and led forth his bride, who 
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seemed much surprised at the abrupt manner 
of her husband. 

‘Madam, I desire you instantly to strip 
off all covering from your shoulders.” 

‘The poor girl, thus taken by surprise, 
perhaps conscious of her guilt, perhaps over- 
come by modest scruples, unwilling thus to 
unrobe before a stranger, astonished at the 
harshness of him who only a few hours be- 
fore had sworn eternal love to her, hesitated, 
and attempted to remonstrate. 

‘“‘ Nay, I insist! no words, I say!” almost 
roared Jules. 

“‘T beseech you, what does this conduct 
mean? Nay, on my knees.” 

‘“‘ Do you, then, shrink? Thus will I prove 
or falsify the damned suspicion.” And the 
impassioned youth flew with tiger-like avidi- 
ty, and tore off her upper garments, till her 
shoulders were without covering. 

One glance was sufficient. Plain and pal- 
pable the horrid brand appeared confessed. 
The executioner’s iron had seared that mar- 
ble flesh, and left the damning reminiscence 
of the harrowing crime for ever behind. 

Jules now summoned all his coolness. A 
smile almost played on his writhing features, 
He took out the key, and threw it to the 
merchant. 

“Quick, begone! lest madness make me 
stop your tongue for ever. It were better, 
perhaps, to close your lips, lest they again 
repeat this tale of shame and dishonour. 
But no; I have pledged myself to let you go 
dinscethed: and, though thus fallen, I will 
not break my word. Quick, begone! unless 
you wish to see me do a deed of stern and 
cruel justice.” 

It needed no further persuasion to induce 
the citizen to leave the room. He hastily 
rushed down stairs to summon aid to stop 
the rash young man. He had reached the 
last step, when be heard the report of a pis- 
tol. Ere he could call assistance, a second 
weapon was discharged, and a heavy fall 
shook the stair on which he stood. 

At once he was surrounded by a group of 
anxious waiters, with the landlord at their 
head, desirous to learn from him the mean- 
ing of these sounds. By sounds alone he 
could reply. They therefore one and all 
rushed up, forced open the door, and there 
beheld indeed a sight of horror. 

Duvivier had first shot through the heart 
the once lovely being who had deceived him. 
Her warm blood still flowed from her breast, 
and stained her white robe. Her flaxen locks 
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were dabbled with the gore, and pity could 
not refuse a tear, however guilty the victim 
might have been. 

Not so the destroyer; he had placed the 
pistol in his mouth, and blown away the up- 
per part of his head. Horror and disgust 
claimed the feelings of the beholder as he 
looked upon the dreadfully disfigured remains 
of the stern executioner of her he once had 
loved so well. 

Such is the brief story of those whose real 
names have been concealed. The poor man, 
who by an unguarded observation caused the 
dreadful catastrophe, has never held up his 
head since. What makes the story more 
distressing is, that circumstances have since 
come to light, which have proved that Victor 
destroyed himself in consequence of remorse 
at having unjustly suspected Adelaide Moran, 
who consequently died innocent of all crime, 
after undergoing the most dreadful degrada- 
tion; her only fault having been a want of 
candour towards her husband, a concealment 
towards one who should have shared her 
every thought. Such concealments, I have 
often remarked, have brought years of misery 
to those who have foolishly persisted in them. 


——— 


From Blackwood's Magazine for May. 
THE MONSTER-MISERY OF LITERATURE. 


BY A MOUSE BORN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


Be under no apprehension, gentle public, 
that you are about to be kept in suspense 
touching the moral of our argumentation, as 
too often in the pamphlets addressed in John- 
sonian English to Thompsonian understand- 
ings, wherein a pennyworth of matter is set 
forth by a monstrous quantity of phrase. 
We mean to speak to the point; we mean 
to enlighten your understanding as by the 
smiting of a lucifer-match. Refrain, there- 
fore, from running your eye impatiently 
along the page, as you are doing at this mo- 
ment, in hopes of discovering, italicised, the 
secret of the enigma; for we have no inten- 
tion of keeping you another moment igno- 
rant that the monster-misery of literature is 
—guess! Which of you hath hit it? The 
monster-misery of literature is—Tue Crr- 
CULATING LiBRraRy! 

In this devout conviction, devote we to the 
infernal gods the memory of the Athenian 
republic—the first keeper of a circulating 





library. Every tyro is aware that this Sams 
or Ebers of antiquity lent out to Ptolemy of 
Egypt, for a first-rate subscription of fifteen 
talents, the works of Euripides, Eschylus, 
and Sophocles; thereby affording a prece- 
dent for the abominable practice, fatal to 
bookmakers and booksellers, which has con- 
verted the waters of Castalia into their pre- 
sent disgraceful puddle! 

Every scribbler of the day who has a 
Perryian pen in hand, is pleased to exercise 
it on the decline of the drama—one of the 
legitimate targets of penny-a-liners. But 
how inadequately are the goose quills, and 
ostrich quills, phoenix quills, and rec quills, 
of the few standard critics of the age, direct- 
ed towards the monstrous abuse of public 
patience which will render the Victorian age 
the sad antithesis of the Elizabethan, in the 
literary history of the land! Content so 
long as they can get a new work, tale quale, 
as a peg whereon to hang the rusty garments 
of their erudition, not a straw care they for 
the miserable decline and fall of the great 
empire of letters; an empire overrun by what 
Goths — what Huns—what Vandals!—by 
the iniquitous and barbarous hosts of circu- 
lating libraries! 

It has been agreed for some centuries 
past, that the only modern Mecenas is the 
publisher, ‘The days of patrons are past; 
and the author is forced to look for the 
reward of his labour to the man who, by 
selling the greatest number of copies to the 
public, can bestow the greatest number of 
pounds upon his pains. In order to augment 
this amount, the bibliopole naturally consults 
the taste of his customers; and nearly the 
sole remaining customers of the modern 
bookseller are—the circulating libraries. 
For what man in his senses who, for an an- 
nual mulct of half-a-dozen sovereigns, com- 
mands the whole range of modern literature, 
would waste his substance in loading his 
house with books of doubtful interest? Who 
that, by a message of his servant into Bond 
street, procures the last new novel cut and 
dry, instead of wet from the press, and 
demanding the labour of the paper-knife, 
would proceed to the extremity of a pur- 
chase? And the result is, that Messrs. Folio 
and Duodecimo, in order to procure satisfac- 
tory orders from the circulating libraries of 
the multitudinous cities of this deluded em- 
pire, issue orders to their helots, Mr. Scrib- 
blescrawl and Mrs, Wiredrawn, requiring 
them to produce per annum so many sets of 
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three volumes, adapted to the atmosphere 
wherein they are fated to flourish. 

It is an avowed fact, that the publishers 
of the day will purchase the copyrights of 
only such works as “ the libraries will take ;” 
which libraries, besotted by the mystic charm 
of three volumes, immutable as the sacred 
triad of the Graces or Destinies, would ne- 
gative without a division such a work as the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” were it now to un- 
dergo probation. ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” or 
* Paul and Virginia,” would be returned 
unread to their authors, with a civil note of 
‘extremely sorry to decline,” &c. ‘The 
Man of Feeling” would be made to feel his 
insignificance, ‘ Thinks I to Myself” might 
think in vain, and the “ Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie” retain their rural obscurity. So 
much for the measure of the maw of the 
circulating library. Of its taste and palate 
it is difficult to speak with moderation; for 
those of Caffraria or Otaheite might be put 
to the blush. 

The result, however, of this fatal ascen- 
dency is, that not a publisher who has the 
fear of the Gazette before his eyes, presumes 
to hazard a guinea on speculations in the 
belles-lettres. Poetry is seldom, if ever, 
published except at the cost of the poet; and 
the foreman of one of the leading London 
houses is deputed to apprize aspiring rhyme- 
sters, that “ his firm considers poetry a mild 
species of insanity”—Anglice, that it does 
not suit the appetite of the circulating libra- 
ry! For behold! this despot of bookmakers 
must have length, breadth, and thickness, to 
fill the book boxes dispatched to its subscri- 
bers in the country, as well as satisfy in 
town the demands of its charming subscri- 
ber, Lady Sylvester Daggerwood, and all 
her daughters. 

It happens that the said Lady Sylvester 
does not like Travels, unless “ nice little 
ladylike books of travels,” such as the Quar- 
terly informed us last year, in a fit of frib- 
bledom, were worthy the neat little crow- 
quills of lady-authors. Nor will she hear 
of Memoirs, unless light, sparkling, and 
scandalous, as nearly resembling those of 
Grammont as decency will allow. Essays 
she abominates; nor can she exactly under- 
stand the use of quartoes, unless, as Swift 
describes the merit of 


“A Chrysostom to smooth his band in”— 


to serve for flattening between the leaves her 
rumpled embroidery or netting! 
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Now you are simply and respectfully 
asked, beloved public, what must be the feel- 
ings of a man of genius, or of any sensible 
scholarly individual, when, after devoting 
years of his life to a work of standard excel- 
lence—a work such as in France would 
obtain him access to the Academy, or in 
Russia or Prussia a pension and an order of 
merit—he is told by the publisher, who in 
Great Britain supplies the place of these 
fountains of honour and reward, that “ the 
public of the present day has no taste for 
serious reading ;” for Messrs. Folio and Duo- 
decimo cannot, of course, afford to regard a 
few dons of the universities, or a few county 
bookclubs, parsonically presided, as repre- 
sentatives of the public! What the disap- 
pointed! man, thus enlightened, must think of 
** glorious Apollo” when he goes to bed that 
night, we should be sorry to conjecture! 

‘‘ The public of the present day”—Ang. 
the subscribers to the circulating libraries— 
constitute, to his cultivated mind, a world 
unknown. The public he has been wasting 
his life to address, is such a public as was 
addressed by Addison, by Swift, by Steele, 
or by the greater writers of the days of Eli- 
zabeth. ‘* Bless his fine wits,’ we could 
laugh at his misconception, were we not 
rather inclined to cry! In instances easy 
to be cited, (but that there were miching 
malecho in the deed,) insult has been added 
to injury, and the anguish depicted in the 
face of the mortified man of letters been as- 
suaged by friendly advice to “try his hand 
at something more saleable—something in 
the style of Harrison Ainsworth or Peter 
Priggins!” 

O ye Athenians! to what base uses have 
we come, by the influence of your malprac- 
tices of old! 

But all this is far from the blackest side 
of the picture. You have seen only the for- 
tunes of the rejected of the circulating libra- 
ries; wait till you have studied the fate of 
their favourites—victims whom, like the pet- 
dogs of children, the publishers force to 
stand on their hind-legs, and be bedizened 
in their finery ; or pet pussy-cats, whom they 
fondle into wearing spectacles and feeding 
on macaroones, instead of pursuing their 
avocations as honest mousers. ‘The favour- 
ite author of the circulating libraries has a 
great deal to envy in the treadmill! 

In the days when there existed a reading, 
in place of a skimming public—in the days 
when circulating libraries were not—the 
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writer who followed his own devices in the 
choice of the subject, plot, title, treatment, 
and extent of his book, and made his labour 
a labour of love, had some chance of being 
cherished as the favourite of the fireside; in- 
stalled on the shelf, and taken down, like 
Goldsmith, or Defoe, or Bunyan, for an 
hour’s gossip; cried over by the young girl 
of the family, diverting the holiday of the 
schoolboy, and exercising the eyesight of the 
good old grandmother. But how is this ever 
to be achieved nowadays? Who will be ever 
thumbed over and spelled over as these have 
been? 

‘‘ Invent another Vicar or another Crusoe,” 
say the critics, **and you will see.” 

We should nor sce! No bookseller would 
publish them, because “ no circulating libra- 
ry would take them;” for these bibliopoles 
know to a page what will be taken. Seve- 
ral of them have got, and several others have 
had, the conduct of a circulating library on 
their hands; and so far from venturing to 
present a single-volumed or double-volumed 
work to their subscribers, they would insist 
upon the dilution of the genius of Oliver or 
Daniel into the adequate number of pages, 
ere they risked paper and print. O public! 
O dear, ingenuous public! Think how you 
might have ceased to delight in even the 
cosmogony-man, if his part had been a hun- 
dred times rehearsed in your ears; or what 
the matchless Lady Blarney and the incom- 
parable Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs (I love, as old Primrose says, to 
repeat the whole name) might have become, 
as the “light conversationists” of three oc- 
tavo volumes! Shakspeare was forced to 
kill Mercutio early in the play, lest Mercutio 
should kill him. We feel a devout convic- 
tion that Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs would have burked Goldsmith! 

And then the incomparable Robinson! 
Conceive the interlarding of a funny Mrs. 
Friday to eke out the matter, with a comical 
king of the Cannibal islands “ to lighten the 
story” —according to circulating library de- 
mand! Unhappy Defoe! thy standing in 
the pillory had been as nothing compared 
with such a condemnation! 

We beseech you, therefore, deluded pub- 
lic, when assured by critical misleadment 
that such writers no longer exist, do, as you 
are often requested to do by letters in the 
newspapers—from parties remanded by the 
police-offices for some hanging matter— 
“suspend your judgment,” or you will de- 
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serve credit for very little. We promise you 
that there are giants on the earth in these 
days, ay, and famous giants of their cubits! 
But when a giant is made to drivel, his driv- 
elings are very little better than those of 
a pigmy. And we swear to you, (under 
correction from the parish vestry, which is 
entitled to half-a-crown an oath,) that the 
circulating libraries would make a driveler 
of Seneca! Under the circulating library 
tyranny, Johnson himself would have been 
forced to break up his long words into 
smaller pieces, to supply due volume for 
three volumes, 

Above all, we have no hesitation in de- 
claring that the circulating libraries are in- 
djctable for manslaughter, in the matter of 
the death of Scott. They killed him, body 
and soul! In better times, when books were 
bought, not hired, the sale of the first half 
dozen of his mighty novels would have suf- 
ficed both the public and the author for thrice 
as many years. ‘They would have been 
purchased by all people of good condition, 
as the works of Richardson were purchased, 
and read, and conned, and got by heart. 
But behold! the circulating libraries “ want- 
ed novelty.” It suited them better to invest 
their capital in half a dozen new and trashy 
books—such as extend their catalogue from 
No. 2470 to 2500—instead of half a dozen 
copies of the one sterling work, which in- 
creases their stock in trade and diminishes 
their stock in consols; but leaves the cata- 
logue, which is the advertisement of their 
perfections, halting at No. 2470. 

Now, as it happened that the same boss 
of constructiveness which has endowed our 
language with such a world of creations 
from the pen of Scott, betrayed him also in- 
to inventiveness per force of brick and mor- 
tar—just as the same bent of genius which 
created the Castle of Otranto, created also 
that other colossus of lath and_ plaster, 
Strawberry Hill—the author of the Scotch 
novels was fain to sacrifice to the evil genius 
of the times; and behold! as the assiduous 
slave of the circulating libraries, he extin- 
guished one of the greatest spirits of Great 
Britain. But for the hateful factory system 


of the twice three volumes per annum, he 
would have been still alive among us—hap- 
py and happy-making, in a green old age— 
watching over the maturity of his grand- 
children, and waited upon by the worship of 
the land. 

Therefore again we say, as we said a 
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short time ago,—O ye Athenians! what 
have ye not to answer for in the conse- 
quence of your malpractices of old! 

The only great success of the day in 
works of fiction, (for the laurels of Bulwer 
have been spindled among the rest by the 
factitious atmosphere of the circulating 
braries,) is that of Boz. And we attribute, in 
a great measure, the enormous circulation of 
his early works, to their having set at defi- 
ance the paralysing influence of the monster- 
misery. Shilling numbers were as the dra- 
gon’s teeth. They rose up like armed men, 
and slew the circulating librarians. People 
were forced to buy them if they wanted to 
read them; and they were bought. Those 
who desired to read “ Night and Morning,” 
were not forced to purchase it, and it was 
not bought; and the circulation of the two 
works consequently remains as two thousand 
to thirty-five thousand copies. 

The state and prospect of authors, how- 
ever, concerns you less, dear public, than 
the state and prospects of literature. You 
are a contemplative body of men, and can 
see into a millstone as far as most nations. 
You make leagues and anti-leagues for the 
sake of your morsel of bread; and teach 
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the million to sing to your own tune; and, 
weary of keeping your heads above water, 
tunnel your way below it; nor will you 
allow the suffering shirtmakers of your me- 
tropolis to be put upon, nor Don Carlos, nor 
Queen Pomaré, nor any other victim of op- 


pression. You applauded Alice Lowe, and 
shook hands with Courvoisier at the gallows; 
and it is clear you stand no nonsense, and 
bear no malice. 

Be so good, therefore, as seriously to con- 
sider what sort of figure you will cut in the 
eyes of posterity, if this kind of thing is suf- 
fered to go on. 

There is not one publisher in the three 
kingdoms (we throw down the gauntlet) who 
would give an adequate sum of money for 
any new historical work. ‘There is not one 
publisher in the three kingdoms who would 
give even a moderate sum for a poem. We 
state the case liberally; for our conviction 
is, that they would refuse one poor half- 
crown. So much for the prospects; for, 
without a premium production is null. 

As regards the state of literature, take out 
your pencils, (you all carry pencils, to cal- 
culate either the long odds or the odds on 
’Change,) and make out a list of the works 
published during the last five years, likely 
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to be known, even by name, a hundred years 
hence! It is some comfort to feel, that by 
sight they cannot be known—that few of 
them will survive to disgrace us—that the 
circulating libraries possess the one merit of 
wear and tear for the destruction of their 
filthy generation, like Saturn of old; for it 
would grieve us to think of even the trunks 
of the two thousandth century being lined 
with what lines the brains of our contempo- 
raries. So that in the year of grace two 
thousand and forty-four, we shall have the 
Lady Blarney of Kilburn Square (the Gros- 
venor Square of that epoch,) inquiring of 
the Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
of Croydon Place (the Belgium Square)— 
‘‘ My dear soul, what could those poor peo- 
ple do to amuse themselves? They had pos- 
itively no books! After Scott’s time till the 
middle of the nineteenth century not a single 
novelist; after the death of Byron, not a 
poet! .I believe there was an historian of the 
name of Hallam, not much heard of; and 
the other day, at a book-stall, | picked up 
an odd volume of an odd writer named Car- 
Ivle. But it is really curious to consider 
how utterly the belles-lettres were in abey- 
ance.” 

To which, of course, Miss C. W. A. S.— 
(even Dr. Panurge could not get through 
the whole name again!)—* My dear love! 
they had Blackwood’s Magazine, which, like 
the Koran afier the burning of the Alexand- 
rian library, supplied the place of ten mil- 
lions of volumes |” 

But, alas! some Burchell may be sitting 
by, to exclaim “ Fudge!” Some groper into 
archives will bring forth one of those never- 
to-be-sufficiently-abominated catalogues of 
Bond and other streets, showing that, ona 
moderate calculation, twenty books were 
published per diem, which, at the end of 
three months, possessed the value of so 
many bushels of oyster-shells ! 

And then, pray, what will you have to 
say for yourselves, O public! from your 
tombs in Westminster Abbey, or your cata- 
combs at Kensal Green? Which among you 
will dare come forward, with blue lights in 
his hand and accompanied by a trombone, 
like the ghost of Ninus in Semiramide, and 
say—‘t We warned these people to write for 
immortality. We told them it was their 
duty to stick in a few oaks for posterity, as 
well as their Canada poplars and Scotch 
firs. It was not our fault that they chose 
to grow nothing but underwood. It was the 
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fault of the circulating libraries, which, in- 
stead of allowing the milk of human genius 
to set for cream, diluted it with malice pre- 
pense, and drenched us with milk and water 
even to loathing !” 

No, dear public! you will put your hand 
in your breeches’ pocket like a crocodile, as 
you do now, and say nothing. You are 
fully aware how much of the fault is your 
own; but you are stultified and hardened to 
shame. With the disgrace of your Nation- 
al Gallery, and National Regency Buildings, 
and Pimlico Palace, and all your other vul- 
garisms and trivialties on your shoulders, 
you bully your way out of your disgrace of 
duncehood, like Mike Lambourne on forget- 
ing his part in the Kenilworth pageant. 
‘* For your part, you can do very well with- 
out book-learning. You’ve got Shakspeare, 
and if with that a nation can’t face the liter- 
ature of Europe, the deuce is in it! With 
Cocker’s arithmetic and Shakspeare, any 
public that knows what it’s about, may snap 
its fingers at the world !” 

Such, such are the demoralizing results 
of the ascendency of the circulating libra- 
ries! Such is the monster-misery of liter- 
ature ! 

Again, therefore, we say, confound those 
fifteen talents! What have ye not to answer 
for, O ye Athenians! in the consequences of 
your malpractices of old! 


ep 


From the Court Journal. 
DICKENS AND VICTOR HUGO. 
I po not know whether any comparison has 
ever been instituted between these celebrated 
writers. In their two best works there are 
many points of resemblance; I allude of 
course, to “ Barnaby Rudge” and “ Notre 
Dame.” Esmeralda, with her love of the 
bright sun and the free air—her delight in 
rapid motion—her fondness of ornament— 
her exuberant spirit and wild gaiety, is al- 
most as much the creature of the elements 
and impulse as poor Barnaby, with his vivid 
sensations, restless mind, and fervid admira- 
tion of whatever is most beautiful and bril- 
liant in nature. Esmeralda has her hair 
gemmed with sequins, and her goat to dance 
with her; Barnaby has his peacock’s feathers 
in his hat, and. his raven to talk to. The 
creatures are themselves endowed with the 
same degree of intelligence—the goat follows 
Esmeralda to prison; and the raven, over- 
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coming all impediments, makes himself the 
companion of the poor idiot in Newgate. 
They are alike even in this, that they help 
to procure their owners’ condemnation—the 
goat’s aatics seal the fate of the Egyptian, 
as the raven’s tricks turned the scale against 
Barnaby. ‘The comparison might be pur- 
sued further: Sir John Chester is the same 
character in age that Captain Pheebus is in 
youth, 

But it is more in the general spirit and 
style of these books that the resemblance is 
to be looked for than in particular points. 
They are most alike in their vivid painting 
of external objects, in their strong portraiture 
of dark and stormy passions and mob fury, 
in exploring the corruption of great cities, in 
their faculty of awakening sympathy; and 
in their singular and unrivalled power of 
fastening on the attention, of conjuring up 
vividly before the eye their imaginary scenes 
and personages, and of stamping for ever 
on the brain the incidents they relate. I will 
venture to say, that no one who has once 
read these powerful works will ever lose the 
remembrance of them. In parts, they are 
exaggerated, inflated, disgusting, and unna- 
tural; but still they exercise an influence 
over the mind which cannot be resisted. 

The crowd of ruffians advancing to the 
attack of Notre Dame reminds one of the 
‘¢ No Popery” rioters as they swept through 
the streets of London. The imagination is 
in each case called’in to aid the terror of 
the spectacle. When Quasimodo, from the 
height of those towers he loved so well, be- 
held the crowd advancing stealthily in dark- 
ness, the effect, it is said, ‘* was like an as- 
semblage of dead people, mute, undistinguish- 
able, intangible, shrouded in vapour:”— 

‘*‘ He seemed to behold a mist, full of men, 
approaching—shades moving in the shade. 
The crowd seemed to swell every moment. 
All at once, a light shone, and in an instant 
seven or eight torches were moved above the 
heads of the crowd, shaking their tufts of 
flame amid the darkness. Then did Quasi- 
modo distinctly perceive a frightful troop of 
men and women in rags, armed with scythes, 
pikes, bill-hooks, and halberds, their thou- 
sand points all glittering. Here and there 
black pitchforks formed horns for those hide- 
ous faces,” &c. 

The parallel description in ‘“ Barnaby 
Rudge” is finer. There is scarcely any 
thing in language more forcible, picturesque, 
and true :— 
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‘The crowd had torches among them, 
and the chief faces were distinctly: visible. 
That they had been engaged in the destruc- 
tion of some building was sufficiently appa- 
rent, and that it was a Catholic place of 
worship was evident from the spoils they 
bore as trophies, which were easily recogni- 
sable for the vestments of priests, and rich 
fragments of altar furniture. Covered with 
soot, and dirt, and dust, and lime, their gar- 
ments torn to rags, their hair hanging wildly 
about them, their hands and faces jagged 
and bleeding with the wounds of rusty nails, 
Barnaby, Hugh, and Denis hurried on be- 
fore them, all like hideous madmen. After 
them, the dense throng came fighting on, 
some singing, some shouting in triumph, 
some quarrelling among themselves, some 
menacing the spectators as they passed, 
some with great wooden fragments, on which 
they spent their rage, as if they had been 
alive, rending them limb from limb, and 
hurling the scattered morsels high into the 
air; some in a drunken state, unconscious 
of the hurts they had received from falling 
stones, and bricks, and beams; one, borne 
upon a shutter in the very midst, covered 
with a dingy cloth, a senseless, ghastly 
heap. Thus, a vision of coarse faces, with 
here and there a blot of flaming, smoky 
light; a dream of demon heads and savage 
eyes, and sticks and iron bars uplifted in 
the air and whirled about; a bewildering 
horror, in which so much was seen, and yet 
so little—which seemed so long and yet so 
short—in which there were so many phan- 
toms not to be forgotten all through life, 
and yet so many things not to be observed 
in that distracting glimpse—it flitted on- 
ward and was gone.” 

How contemptible are the powers of the 
brush compared with those of the pen. What 
painter has ever realized a scene like that, 
or been able to portray images so terrific, 
yet so true. 

In one respect, the contrast between ‘ No- 
tre Dame” and “ Barnaby Rudge” is more 
striking even than any points of resemblance. 
I know nothing of Victor Hugo’s creed, but 
his book leaves the painful impression on 
the mind that it is written by a practical 
atheist. There is in it no recognition of 
Providence—no acknowledgment of the be- 
nign and gracious power that watches over, 
and cares for, human destinies. The world, 
to his view, is ruled by chance, or rather by 
some malignant and capricious demon, de- 
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lighting in human suffering. How else 
could he so have tortured the beautiful 
Egyptian ; wrenching her limbs till the poor 
spirit, uninformed by light and strength 
from above, fainted with the body’s torture, 
and owned to a crime it shrank from,—how 
else could he have depicted the wretched 
mother, meeting with the long-lost child that 
has filled her dreams by night, her vision by 
day, and clasping her only to have her torn 
from her arms at the foot of the gallows,— 
how have written those horrid exclamations 
of her despair,—how have shown the Lord, 
our Father, upon whom she called, to be so 
unpitying? Far be from English fiction 
such a merciless spirit as that. How much 
higher, brighter, and truer are the views of 
Dickens. When the young and the inno- 
cent are to perish, he *‘ gilds the prospect of 
their grave” with heaven’s own radiance ; 
he wings the spirit for its departure, making 
it strong and ardent in its flight. 

There are great faults in ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge :” Tappertit is too absurd, and Denis 
too grossly revolting; but viewing the strik- 
ing and sustained interest of the story, the 
various and original characters—old Joe 
Willet, Hugh, Sir John Chester, Mrs. Var- 
den, Miggs, Haredale, the Widow, and Par- 
naby—its vivid descriptions, its images of 
beauty and horror, its touches of pathos, its 
vigorous humour,—I am inclined to think that 
the next age will regard it as the most won- 
derful effort of human genius since Shak- 
speare laid down his pen. ‘The last scene 
is in the very finest spirit of romance. 


POETIC JUSTICE. 


Reading “ Notre Dame” has caused me 
to reflect on what has been termed ‘“ poetic 
justice,” a phrase apparently intended to 
mean a term given to the close of fictitious 
narratives distinct from what we find per- 
vading the ordinary transactions of life, 
making their termination more agreeable to 


our feelings. ‘Thus, in Nathan Tate’s bur- 
lesque alteration of King Lear, it was argued 
that it was more agreeable to poetic justice 
to exhibit Cordelia and her father finally suc- 
cessful, than to let the closing scene display 
them dead in each other’s arms. In this 
sense, nothing can possibly be more ridicu- 
lous than fictitious or poetic justice. But 
there is a mean between the absurdity of 
those writers who represent virtue always 
triumphant, and crowned with worldly hon- 
ours, and Victor Hugo, who supposes it to 
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be the sport of fortune. It is contrary to 
all we know of the moral government of 
the world to suppose that even the most ex- 
alted excellence can secure impunity from 
heavy misfortune ; but it is also contrary to 
human experience to suppose that the virtu- 
ous are wretched in the same sense that 
those who derive no support from the spirit- 
ual part of their nature are wretched. It is 
very possible for the martyr to be more 
supremely blest than those who wear the 
world’s crowns; and in this sense, but in 
no other, can virtue be said to be its own 
reward. ‘To look for its triumph in worldly 
successes is the most pernicious lesson that 
can be taught to mankind. How much 
holier is the instruction that displays the 
soul conquering physical suffering and hu- 
man infirmity, and rising above the dross 
of the earth instead of sinking to its level. 
Nor, hard as this may seem to those who 
are dwelling amid objects of love, and bask- 
ing in the smile of fortune, is it in reality so 
very difficult. A gracious promise has been 
given to us—and faithful is He that hath 
promised—that we shall not be tempted 
above that we are able to bear. With the 
trial is given the strength to bear it. In 
this way | make no manner of doubt that 
there are miracles of daily occurrence in 
this world as wonderful, though not so 
strange to the eye, as the calm walk of the 
three Israelites in the midst of the fiery fur- 
nace of Nebuchadnezzar. How else can 
we account for the joy of those who, suffer- 
ing at the stake, have encouraged each other 
with words of joy and of hope, and from the 
flames that enveloped them have testified to 
the surrounding multitudes of the unspeak- 
able peace of that moment of torture. But 
I prefer rather to draw an illustration from 
the poet who saw so much deeper into the 
breast of humanity and the ways of Provi- 
dence than any who went before, or have 
come after. 

When Cordelia is led in a prisoner, her 
fortune has sounded the lowest depth of ca- 
lamity. She has lost her kingdom and her 
husband,—she sees her aged father chained 
by her side, and knows that her sisters are 
cruel and merciless; yet how different is her 
language from that of despair— 


“For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down, 
Myself could else outshame false fortune’s frown.” 


Her serenity even gives gleams of peace 
and happiness to the wretched Lear; he 
Votume VI.—18 





draws pictures of imprisoned joy; declares 
they “will sing like birds i? the cage;” and 
breaks forth into that noble apostrophe, 
which draws from Cordelia’s eyes ‘“ tears 
such as angels weep” — 


“ Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I 
caught thee ? 


He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven.” 


This is truly poetic justice. ‘The scene, 
though short, is in spirit perfectly sublime. 
In the same poet, there is a magnificent burst 
of exalted feeling when Isabel is being tempt- 
ed by Angelo. The superiority of the spirit 
to physical pain has never been more finely 
expressed. 

“TsapeL. | Were I under the terms of death, 
The impression of keen whips I’d wear as rubies, 
And strip myself to death as to a bed 


That longing I have been sick for, ere I’d yield 
My body up to shame.” 


Happily, the great body of mankind are 
not tried by mighty sufferings, nor called on 
to make super-human sacrifices ; yet in fic- 
tions which pretend to exhibit the highest 
examples of afflicted virtue, | prefer the ter- 
mination of Cordelia and Clarissa Harlowe, 
to the prosperity which attends the career of 
the heroines of more vulgar writers. The 
fate of Esmeralda is needlessly and unna- 
turally shocking, because innocence is re- 
presented as tortured without the strength 
and hope which can lift the soul above the 
body’s pains, 

TEMPTATION AND JUDGMENT. 


In connexion with the above theme, I note 
that Scott, in “ Guy Mannering,” has inge- 
niously dissipated the horror which the rea- 
der is inclined to feel at the tragical fate of 
Meg Merriles. I skipped the passage on first 
reading the novel, though [ now think it a 
fine example of good sense and right feeling. 
Her attachment to the house of Ellangowan 
raises her character, and Bertram, when she 
has perished in the effort to save him, is na- 
turally affected at her death, and inquires of 
the minister, who stood by her side, in what 
spirit she received the consolations of reli- 
gion. 

‘“« My dear Sir,” said the good minister, 
‘‘] trust this poor woman had remaining 
sense to feel and join in the import of my 
prayers. But let us humbly hope we are 
judged by our opportunities of moral and 
religious instruction, In some degree she 
might be considered as an uninstructed hea- 
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then, in the bosom of a Christian country ; 
and let us remember that the errors and 
vices of an ignorant life were balanced by 
instances of disinterested attachment amount- 
ing almost to heroism. ‘To Him, who can 


alone weigh our crimes and errors against 
our efforts towards virtue, we consign her 
with awe, but not without hope.” 


cnncnicemenlipendsionee 


From Fraser’s Magazine for May. 


MEMORY. 


Ir was in the gardens of the Tuileries that 
I met with an old college friend. He was 
promenading a young lady, who seemed to 


me to have some difficulty in making herself 


understood, and still more in understanding 
her cavalier. ‘They soon parted company, 
and my old acquaintance came up to me, 
and complained of the difficulties he found 
in speaking the French language. “I al- 
ways had a bad memory, you know, but | 
can remember facts better than words,” | 
should have instantly recognized my man 
by this expression alone. He went by the 
name of * The Man of Facts” when he was 
at College; and it was to this alone that he 
ascribed all superiority. ‘lo possess more 
facts than one’s neighbour was to have the 
greatest advantage over him. When asked 
how he got through his examination, he re- 
plied, ‘** Well enough ;” but regretted that he 
had not so many facts as the professors who 
examined him: and he sighed for his want 
of memory. 

Now, nothing can be more erroneous than 
were his ideas upon the subject. A man 
may possess an immense number of facts, 
and be a very great goose. ‘There are two 
kinds of memory,—the one purely mechani- 
cal, which those possess who retain names, 
dates, and some facts,—the other is the re- 
sult of an impression made upon the feelings; 
and the complaint of want of memory is in 
general nothing more than obtuseness of an 
important portion of the intellectual faculties. 
Few clever men complain of want of memo- 
ry, or find difficulty in retaining those things 
which form a part or parcel of their intel- 
lectual enjoyments. 

The iover of poetry may not be able to 
recollect when the battle was precisely fought, 
but if he have ever read Campbell’s “ Ho- 
henlinden,” he can never forget it. He may 
have read it but once, may not be able to 
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repeat a line of it, but there it is indelibly 
impressed upon his feelings—he can call it 
up when he pleases. It is as much his own 
as the author’s. The man without memory 
or without susceptibility of impression, which 
is almost synonymous, may have read it 
many times, and yet know nothing about it; 
his eyes have passed over it, but it has not 
passed through those portals to be indelibly 
stamped upon the sensorium. His ear may, 
perhaps, again recognize the sound of the 
words, but still the thing itself has escaped 
his memory, and from the best of all rea- 
sons—that it was never there. ‘The want 
of memory of which such complain, may 
be compared to Falstaff’s deafness, “ Rather 
out, please you. It is the disease of not list- 
ening, the malady of not marking, that I am 
troubled withal.” 

He who has summed up every thing and 
placed all things in their true light, has not 
been wanting in the true definition of mem. 
ory. When the Ghost says to Hamlet, 
‘* Remember me,” he replies, “Yes, as long 
as memory holds a place in this distracted 
globe.” 

Here is precisely what we contend for, viz. 
that true memory is made up of impression. 
Such is implied in the tone of Hamlet’s reply, 
that it would be impossible to forget it, that 
nothing less than the dissolution of the moral 
and physical world could prevent him from 
remembering the scene which he had just 
witnessed. It became hereafter no matter of 
will with him to do so. ‘To tell him to for- 
get it or to remember it, would be synony- 
mous. It formed from that time a portion 
of his moral existence, inseparable but by 
general dissolution. It is precisely the same 
in other matters, that which has madea very 
strong impression is never forgotten ; it may 
not always be at hand, but it is still there : 
circumstances may again call it forth, fresh 
as it was deposited in the storehouse of the 
mind, ‘The man without memory is the man 
whose mind is not organized to receive such 
impressions as excite those sensations which 
guarantee durability ; such as read the book 
and lay it down, and forget where they left 
off: a state which may occur to all at times, 
when the mind may be preoccupied, but 
which is habitual with those who complain 
of bad” memories. In these arguments a 
healthy state of body and mind are presup- 
posed, for by nothing is the faculty of mem- 
ory so impaired as by physicial derange- 
ments. It may be annihilated by organic 
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affections, or it may be suspended, or go to 
sleep. It may happen that the power of 
speech and the use of language be annulled, 
that all moral existence may seem extin- 
guished, whilst the physical powers continue 
their functions; but when the causes opera- 
ting these effects shall have been removed, 
then shall blessed memory return with all 
its force to the point where its functions had 
been suspended. ‘The following case, quoted 
from the lectures of the late Sir Astley Coop- 
er, illustrates this position in a most satis- 
factory manner :—A sailor falling from the 
yard-arm was taken up insensible, and car- 
ried into the hospital in Gibraltar, where he 
remained in the same state for many months; 
he was conveyed from thence to England, 
and admitted into St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

*‘He lay upon his back with very few 
signs of life, breathing, his pulse beating, 
some motion in his fingers, but, in all other 
respects, apparently deprived of all powers 
of mind, volition, or sensation. Upon the 
examination of his head a depression was 
discovered, and he was trephined at a period 
of thirteen months and a few days after the 
accident. ‘The man sat up in his bed four 
hours after the operation, and, upon being 
asked if he felt pain, immediately put his 
hand to his head. In four days from this 
time he was able to get out of bed and con- 
verse, and in a few more days he was able 
to say where he come from and remembered 
meeting with the accident; but from that 
time up to the period when the operation was 
was performed (7. e. for a period of thirteen 
months and upwards) his mind remained in 
a perfect state of oblivion.” 

Nothing was remembered which occurred 
between the periods of the infliction of the 
wound which caused the pressure and the 
removal of the piece of bone which produced 
it, because nothing during that long time 
had made any impression on the sensorium, 
There was a distinct separation of animal 
from moral existence. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo has published a case 
of double consciousness with temporary loss 
of memory. It is rather complicated in a 
metaphysical point of view, but proves satis- 
factorily the power of impression. There 
was no loss of memory where the former 
had had its due influence. Some physical 
impediment in the circulation operated to 
prevent its manifestation at will; but it was 
there, and as soon as the obstruction was 
removed memory again triumphed. 





I believe, therefore, that we are not far 
from wrong in accusing our friend of that 
want of perception and of impression which 
so much limited the number of his facts that 
he retained but very few; and his complaint 
against his memory was unjust and ill-found- 
ed, inasmuch as the food with which it is 
nourished must be duly digested and assimi- 
lated before it form an integrant part of that 
intellectual state which seldom complains of 
want of memory. 


———— 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

Tue dispute now pending between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the University 
of Paris, on the subject of education, has be- 
come very warm and even threatens to dis- 
turb the quiet which the government, doubt- 
less, wishes to preserve between the eccle- 
siastical and civil institutions ;—perhaps we 
should rather say, associations ; for, strictly 
speaking, there is no legalized institution 
which can be called the Church of France. 
However, though the Roman Catholic Church 
has received several serious checks since 
Louis Philippe was raised to the throne by 
the revolution of 1830, yet it has unceasing- 
ly struggled to recover its former ascendan- 
cy. During the discussion on the constitu- 
tion which took place amidst the stormy 
agitation consequent on the ever-memorable 
Three Days, an article was added to the 
document, which may be called the French 
Magna Charts; declaring that there is no 
superior religion or established church in 
France; but, after long discussions, a clause 
was added setting forth that the majority of 
the French people are Roman Catholics. 
This declaration seemed little calculated to 
produce any mischievous effect, but the priest- 
hood and their party have made use of it 
very dexterously to serve their purposes. 
Notwithstanding the violent conflictions of 
opinion which the question of religious liber- 
ty has called forth, it seems, at last, to be 
almost generally admitted in France, that, 
to enforce a profession of faith is an act of 
tyranny of the cruelest kind. On the other 
hand it is contended, that where the doctrines 
of one sect are professed by a decided ma- 
jority of the people, some particular priv- 
ileges or pre-eminence ought to be conceded 
to that sect—that it will in the nature or 
things acquire great power—and that, for 
the sake of public tranquillity, it ought to 
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constitute what we call the established reli- 
gion, and be invested with the preponderance 
and the advantages usually given to such an 
institution. ‘This principle has been in some 
measure adopted in our own country by our 
ancestors, though it certainly has not been 
very perfectly followed out in each of our 
three kingdoms. On the question now at 
issue in France, much liberality is manifest- 
ed. Many members of the Catholic Church, 
distinguished for their piety and the respec- 
tability of their stations in society, have be- 
come converts to that independent system of 
religion which in this country is called “ vol- 
untaryism.” Lamartine has declared for the 
complete separation of church and state, and 
that great question is at present warmly agi- 
tated in France.—Foreign Quart. Review. 


— 


CHURCH AND STATE IN PRUSSIA. 
Tue conflict maintained in France be- 


tween the clergy and the university has had 
its counterpart in Prussia, though under 
other names and other forms. A letter from 
Berlin contains the following remarks on 
this subject, together with some details re- 
lating to the late disturbances among the 


students of the universiiy. 

‘“‘'The Prussian clergy, as a bedy, are far 
less infected with pietism than their repre- 
sentative, M. Eichhorn, the minister of pub- 
lic worship. Pietism, be it known, is a 
term used here to designate that exaggerated 
religious feeling which is supposed to be the 
surest letter of recommendation in certain 
high quarters. Every one at the court of 
Berlin is, or feigns to be, a pietist. The 
celebrated Professor Schelling, and M, Sa- 
vigny, (who was lately depicted in a carica- 
ture with eyes in his back,) are the leaders 
of this coterie, which is, in reality, political 
rather than religious. M. Eichhorn requires 
the rectors of universities to keep a vigilant 
watch over the young professors, and to de- 
nounce all whose principles may savour of 
anti-pietism. The rectors have, heretofore, 
formally refused to be made the agents of 
this species of inquisition. Nevertheless, 
the students give them sufficient occupation, 
and some time ago nothing was talked of in 
Berlin but the dispute between the students 
and the university. The circumstances out 
of which this contention arose were these :— 
The students wished to establish a reading- 
room for their own exclusive use. At first, 
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the police authorised the plan; but this sanc- 
tion was withdrawn when the list of journals 
and reviews which were to be received in the 
reading-room became known, and when it 
was understood who were to be the presi- 
dents elected by the committee of students, 
The funds which had been subscribed for the 
establishment of the reading-room were then 
paid into the treasury of a charitable institu- 
tion. But the matter did not end here. The 
students assembled in a beer-house, where 
they sung political songs and delivered poli- 
tical speeches. ‘The police repaired to the 
place of rendezvous, and some collisions 
took place. ‘The senate of the university 
determined on the dismissal of some of the 
students; but they all in a body protested 
against this measure, declaring that all were 
equally guilty, if any among them were 
guilty. At length the authorities found it 
expedient to make some concessions, and or- 
der is for the present restored.”—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


—— 


EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 

It has been estimated that at Rome there 
is one journal to every 51,000 persons; at 
Madrid, one to 50,000; Venice, one to11,000; 
London, one to 10,600; Berlin, one to 1070; 
Paris, one to 3700; Stockholm, one to 2600; 
Leipsic, one to 1100. Taking, instead of 
cities, kingdoms, the estimate is—in Spain, 
one journal to 864,000 individuals; in Rus- 
sia, one to 674,000; in Austria, one to 
376,000 ; in Switzerland, one to 66,000; in 
France, one to 52,000; in England, one to 
46,000; in Holland, one to 40,450; in Prus- 
sia, one to 43,000. Comparing the number 
of subscribers with the population, the pro- 
portion is, in France, as 1 to 437; in Eng- 
land, as 1 to 184; in Holland, as 1 in 100. 
—Chambers’ Edinburgh Jourmal. 


ep 


EXTRAORDINARY GOOD FORTUNE. 

Last year Mr. 'T’. Stone, banker, of Thame, 
obtained an Art-Union prize of two hundred 
guineas. Since then he has got a minor 
prize in the Fine Arts Distribution. His bro- 
ther, Mr. O. Stone, of King William-street, 
and Richmond, Surrey, has now won the 
large three thousand guinea prize of the 
Bowyer Bible Lottery. This, certainly, is 
an accumulation of good luck in one fami- 
ly.—Court Journal. 





From Hood’s Magazine for May. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


* Drown’d! drown’d !’—HaMLet. 


OnE more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing.— 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Thiak of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful: 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped trom the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
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Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatheriy, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled— 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently —kindly,— 
Smoothe, and compose them: 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 
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POETRY. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


cnc cman 


From Bentley's Miscellany for May. 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


Brautirut Frowers! wherever ye bloom, 

With your soft-tinted leaves, and your fragrant 
perfume ; 

Whether in Spring ye come forth from the ground, 

Or when Autumn scatters her dead leaves around; 

Whether in cottage or palace ye dwell, 

Beautiful Flowers! I love ye well. 


Behold a young girl, in her mirthful play, 

Laughing the hours of childhood away, 

The light winds are waving her sunny hair, 

And her voice sounds sweet in the silent air. 

While her fair hands are twining, from summer 
bowers, 

Wild blooming wreaths of the beautiful Flowers. 


The scene is now changed, for years have flown; 
That gay laughing girl to a woman has grown; 
And the lover is there, who fain would tell 

The secret their eyes have reveal’d too well! 
But Flowers he plants in her snowy breast, 

And their eloquent leaves have his love confest. 


*Tis a bridal morn, and loudly swells 

A merry peal from the old church-bells ; 

The white-rob’d bride is smiling now 

*Neath a budding wreath from the orange-bough; 
And bright-ey’d maidens before her strew 
Beautiful Flowers, of every hue. 


There’s a voice of sorrow,—for time hath fled,— 
A wife and a mother lies cold and dead; 

They ’ve laid her to sleep in her endless rest, 
With a young babe clasp’d to her marble breast ; 
And Flowers are there, with their perfum’d breath, 
Decking the bud and the blossom in death, 


In the green churchyard is a lonely spot, 

Where the joyous sunshine enters not ; 

Deep in the gloom of the cypress’ shade, 

There is her home in the cold earth made, 

And over her still the sweet flowrets bloom,— 

They were near her in life, and forsake not her 
tomb. 


Beautiful Flowers! ye seem to be 

Link’d in the fond ties of memory! 

Companions ye were to our childhood’s day,— 

Companions ye are to our lifeless clay; 

And barren and drear were this wide world of ours, 

Lacking the smile of the beautiful Flowers! 
Freverica Emivie D, 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
TO THE AGE.FEARING. 


Whuy should the aspect of the vale of years 
Banish thy smiles? Imports it much, I pray, 
How dark the path that leads thee to the day? 

Lo, all thine own yon gathering cloud of fears! 

Lo, all thine own the mist of falling tears! 
Weeping around the portals of the way, 

From this world, full of beautiful decay, 
Unto the lasting light of purer spheres! 
What dost thou long for inost? what most lament? 


If perfect love—if youth and beauty spent, 

And thy companion-spirits too soon rent 
From thy sad heart—behold the road to all! 
Oh! let not then that gracious gloom appal, 
When first its shadows round thy —— _ 


_—— 


From Hood's Magazine for May. 
THE LAST STAVE, 


Wirnovrt friends, and without money, 
Without power, without fame, 
Earth is but a bitter garden, 
Life is but a losing game. 
There’s a heart within my bosom 
(Ah! I know it by the pain ;) 
Swiftness should be in my sinews; 
And within my head, a brain. 


Tell me how, with these good servants, 
Song of mine, how we may fare? 
We have but a paltry lodging 
*Neath this hedge, i’ the open air. 
Fain would I behold a dinner, 
But such visions now are rare :— 
Peace! I see the hawthorn banquet; 
Come, we'll join the sparrows there! 


What avail are Sages,— Muses,— 
If they bring not comforts nigh? 
Ha! they force me upwards—onwards— 
Through the clouds— beyond the sky— 
Comets, planets, whirl around me !— 
Winds and rains are rushing by!— 
Orb on orb gives out wild music! — 
I grow breathless—God, I die! 


_——— 
From the Metropolitan for May. 
SONNET, TO MEMORY. 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD, 


Come, pensive spirit, moonlight of the mind, 

Hallowing the things of earth with touch refined, 

Unfold thine ample page, and let me dwell 

Upon the days that were: I love thy spell, 

And own the mistress of the magic art 

That breathes a fresh existence o’er the heart. 

Come, then, enchantress! with thy scenic power, 

Illume the dullness of the passing hour ; 

Act o’er again what time has swept away, 

And give me back each smiling former day; 

Call up the rosy hours that danced along, 

Gay as my spirit, joyous as my song, 

When youth and health and golden hopes were 
mine, 


Heaping with od’rous gifts home’s hallow’d shrine. 











ART AND 


Giyrnocrarny.—Glyphography is the name 
given by the patentee, Mr. Palmer, of Newgate- 
street, to a process practised by him for the for- 
mation of blocks with designs in relief, to be used 
with type in the manner of woodcuts. It is now 
some time since the first announcement of this in- 
vention; we have from time to time observed its 
progress; and it has now arrived at a degree of 
perfection which calls for some lengthened notice 
at our hands. 

This process consists of drawing with a point 
upon a copper plate overlaid with a non-conduct- 
ing substance, which, being cut through, the cop- 
per so exposed will receive deposit by means of the 
electrotype; the result is a corresponding surface 
in relief, which, being mounted, can be worked 
with type. This presents every advantage to artists 
who would convey into cuts and designs their own 
peculiar touch and feeling. But there is yet about 
metal, no matter of what kind, a degree of hard- 
ness which has a decided disadvantage in compa- 
rison with wood. It is in the middle tones and 
shadows that the work comes off in a manner so 
positive. If, however, the artist be sufficiently care- 
ful, he may, by keeping his outlines clear and con- 
tinuous, imitate wood-engraving so closely that it 
would be impossible to establish a general differ- 
ence. The artist, thus, as it were, becomes the en- 
graver of his own work, which to those unacquaint. 
ed with the electrotype may be explained by sta- 
ting that, as the drawing appears on the white sur- 
face laid over the copper, so it appears on paper, 
without even the trouble of reversing—an irksome 
matter to all who are unskilled in engraving. To 
an artist, undoubtedly, the most valuable recom- 
mendation of the invention is the perfect freedom 
afforded him of leaving his designs according to 
his own taste. 





SCIENCE. 


In order that the invention may be understood 
as well by persons ignorant of electro-metallurgy 
as those who are acquainted with it, we here detail 
the process as briefly yet as comprehensively as 
we can. A piece of ordinary copper plate, such as 
may be used for engraving, 1s stained black on one 
side ; and over this blackened surface is laid a thin 
coat of an opaque composition resembling white 
wax; this constitutes the preparation of the plate. 

In order to draw properly upon these plates, va- 
rious points are recommended, by which a portion 
of the white surface is removed, and so exposing 
the black underlay as a dark line or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the touch, forming such a contrast with 
the surrounding white ground that the artist sees 
at once the effect produced. We are thus particu- 
lar in our description, since the process is so sim- 
ple that it must attract the notice not less of ama- 
teurs than of artists. When the drawing is com. 
pleted it is carefully inspected, to see that the lines 
are perfectly clear of dust; after which the portions 
of the white composition remaining on the plate, 
and representing the lights of the drawing, are 
raised by the addition of more wax, or what pre- 
paration soever may be employed, for the purpose 
of procuring depth in those parts that are to be 
removed from the ink-roller. In wood-engraving 
this is effected by cutting away those intervening 
portions which are intended to form the lights of 
the print; but in glyphography the depth of these 
parts is formed by the remaining portions of the 
white composition on the plate, corresponding with 
the thickness of which, must be the inderit in the 
block which is moulded upon the brass plate and 
its surface of composition, and presents, conse- 
quently, a surface in every way the reverse of it, 
being in relief where the plate is in intaglio, and 
vice versa. This heightening of the substance re- 
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presenting the lights is effected after the drawing 
is made, because a coating sufficiently thick for 
this would necessarily impede the facility of the 
drawing, and render it impossible for the artist to 
throw in shadows composed of fine lines. Thus 
the thinnest possible coating of composition is first 
laid over the plate, which, after the drawing is 
made, receives the necessary additions. The plate, 
preparatory to the next stage, is again carefully 
inspected, to guard against the intrusion of any 
loose particles ; after which it is placed in a trough, 
and submitted to the action of a galvanic battery, 
by means of which copper is deposited in a man- 
ner to correspond with the lines of the drawing, 
and so continuing to fill up every touch, it gradual- 
ly spreads itself all over the surface of the compo- 
sition, until a sufficiently thick plate of copper is 
obtained, which, on being removed, will be found 
to be a perfect cast of the drawing which formed 
the clichée. ‘This copper counterpart would be ‘too 
slight to be in any wise serviceable in the form in 
which it is removed from the trough; in order, 
therefore, to render it sufficiently strong for work- 
ing, it is soldered to another piece of metal, and 
finally mounted on a block of wood, to bring it to 
the height of the printer’s type. 

From what we have said with respect to keeping 
the plate perfectly free from loose particles, it must 
occur to all that the composition must be clearly 
cut out by each touch, as every touch will appear 
on paper exactly as left on the plate. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to employ such a tool as will 
best effect this. If the overlaid material came 
away in very fine particles, which detached them- 
selves at once, and could be blown or swept away, 
common needles, with points of different degrees 
of fineness, would answer very well to work with; 
but as the material is soft and cohesive, a tool of 
another kind is necessary—that supplied by Mr. 
Palmer as the best, is a piece of steel wire, secured 
in a cedar handle about the thickness of a pencil, 
and bent to a right angle; the point is sharpened 
like that of a needle, and then an edge is ground 
on the inside at such an angle as will admit of its 
being held like a pencil. 

It is probable that the invention will come into 
extensive use, as well among amateurs as those 
artists who may be desirous of giving forth their 
productions independently of the agency of another 
hand. The former might in their experience be 
misled into “ finishing up” their sketches, &c., in 
which case they would have to contend with the 
worst points of the invention; but in confining 
themselves to the breadth and effect of outlines, 
with little “finish,” they would avail themselves 
of its best characteristics.—Art Union. 


ART AND 


Printine Tevtecrarn.—We were invited this 
week to inspect “ Mr. Bains’ printing telegraph, 
worked by the electric currents of the earth.” We 
saw it in action from Nine Elms to Wimbledon, a 
distance of six miles, carrying messages to and fro, 
or rather figures representing words and sentences, 
and printing them. The working of this telegraph, 
said to be by the electric currents of the earth, is 
due to a current of electricity constantly passing 
from a zinc-plate placed in a ditch at Wimbledon, 
along a wire connected with a clock-work appara- 
tus at that station, to a fac-simile instrument at 
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Nine Elms, and thence to a copper-plate there im- 
bedded in the earth, the return-current being through 
the earth itself. So long as the circuit is closed, the 
machinery is at rest; but immediately contact is 
broken, at the will of the operator, the clockworks 
act; dial answers to dial, and the one hand stopped 
shortly after making contact, by which both clocks 
again stand still, the otlier points to the correspond. 
ing number, and indicates the signal given; and so 
on in succession, number after number, in accord- 
ance with vocabulary arrangement. In _ conse- 
quence of the late period of the week and time of 
the day at which we were enabled to avail ourselves 
of Mr. Bains’ invitation,—the signal-man of Wim- 
bledon notifying as we went in, “I am going to 
tea,”"—we are prevented giving more than this pop- 
ular notice of the “ Printing Telegraph.” We may 
add, however, that the printing apparatus includes 
ingenious mechanical contrivances; and that we 
were informed that the size of the plates is one foot 
square, that they had been in operation more than 
a week, and that the oxidation of the zine is scarce- 
ly appreciable. 


Imrroven Douste-cyLinpER Drrect-action Ma. 
RINE Encine.—The engine consists of two inverted 
cylinders placed “ athwart ships” with their stuff- 
ing-boxes below them, the whole being supported 
upon wrought iron columns resting on the founda- 
tion-plate, and passing through suitable bosses on 
the sides of the cylinders to the entablature-plate 
and crank pedestals. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement are stated to be, that all the working 
parts are within the reach of the engineer from the 
lower floor of the engine, whereby the expense of 
attendance is materially reduced. The elevated 
position of the cylinders obviates the danger some- 
times arising from water running over into the 
cylinders, as ordinarily placed. All the moving 
parts are below the water-line, so that they are out 
of the reach of shot; and, lastly, the reduction of 
weight and space is very considerable—a saving in 
length of twenty-five feet for the engine and boiler- 
room (the tubular boilers) having been effected. 


Burrons rrom Cray.—The principle of forming 
Mosaic tesserw by the pressure of dry powder, has 
been applied to the manufacture of various kinds of 


buttons. They are called agate buttons, and are 
made of Kaolin, or China-clay, brought from the 
neighbourhood of St. Austell, in Cornwall. This 
kaolin is the same as the celebrated pottery-clay of 
the Chinese, which is obtained from disintegrated 
granite. The buttons are pretty and clear in ap- 
pearance, and very hard. They are manufactured 
in all shapes and sizes, plain and ornamented; and 
as compared with the cost of mother-of-pearl, are 
said to be about one-third the price.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, 


Tue Tacua Nut, or Vecetaste Ivory.—This 
article, which is coming into pretty general use for 
ornamental purposes, is the produce of a palm found 
on the banks of the Magdalena, in the republic of 
Columbia, South America. The Columbians call 
it Tagua, or Cabeza de Negro, (Negro’s head,) in 
allusion, we presume, to the figure of the nut; and 
the term vegetable ivory is given to it by Europeans, 
from the close resemblance it bears, when polished, 
to the animal ivory of the elephant’s tooth. Almost 
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all we know about it is contained in the following 
memorandum by the Spanish botanists Ruiz and 
Pavon, who give it the generic name of phytelephas, 
or elephant plant, distinguishing two species, the 
macrocarpa, or large fruited, and the microcarpa, 
or small fruited. “The Indians cover their cot- 
tages with the leaves of this most beautiful palm. 
The fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, by 
which travellers allay their thirst; afterwards the 
same liquid becomes milky and sweet, and changes 
its taste by degrees as it acquires solidity, till at 
last it is almost as hard as ivory. ‘The liquor con- 
tained in the young fruits becomes acid if they are 
cut from the tree and kept for some time. From 
the kernel the Indians fashion the knobs of walk- 
ing-sticks, the reels of spindles, and little toys, 
which are whiter than ivory, and as hard, if they 
are not put under water; and if they are, they be- 
come white and hard again when dried. Bears 
devour the young fruit with avidity.” According 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, from which we derive 
the substance of our information, the part of the 
kernel which is similar to ivory is of the same 
nature as the meat of the cocoa-nut; this kernel 
becoming very hard in several palm-trees, such as 
the date, but not of sufficient size to be of value to 
the turner. The doum, or forking-palm of Thebes, 
the fruits of which are called ginger-bread nuts at 
Alexandria, has a similar albumen, which is turned 
into beads for rosaries; and that of the double cocoa- 
nut, or coco-de-mer, is also susceptible of a fine 
polish.— Chambers’ Edin. Jour. 


Quicxsitver—New Metuop oF Imrortation.— 
A specimen has been shown in the city of the con- 
venient and economical manner in which quicksil- 
ver is imported from China. It is poured into a 
piece of bamboo, about a foot long, and three inches 
thick, and each end is closed with rosin. This rude 
form of package is found quite as serviceable as the 


iron bottle in which the metal is usually brought.— 
Ibid. 


Petietan Licnut.—We have lately been present 
at a lecture delivered at the Polytechnic Institution 
by Dr. Ryan, on the various modes of artificial illu- 
mination, embracing those employed by our fore. 
fathers and the latest discoveries of science in the 
present day. Among the most remarkable of the 
latter, the Doctor described the properties of the 
Bude, the Boccius, the Drummond, the Camphine, 
and the Pelletan lights. The first Bude light was 
composed of a mixture of oxygen witb hydro-car- 
bon gas; but from the expense of the oxygen, it was 
found totally inapplicable to all the usual purposes, 
This objection was, in a certain degree, obviated by 
the substitution of atmospheric air for oxygen ; but 
as it was necessary to employ a considerable degree 
of heat to render the common air efficient, it has 
been found that it can hardly be applied in-doors, 
from the extremely high temperature it produces. 
The Boccius light differs from it but very slightly. 
In the Drummond light the vapour of lime is intro- 
duced. The Camphine light, which is produced 
from the spirit of turpentine, is extremely brilliant, 
but is liable to deposit a quantity of soot, if by any 
accident the combustion is not perfect. The Pelle- 
tan light consists of the vapour of boiling turpentine 
and water, carried by tubes to the burner, where it 
gives out a most brilliant light. This light (to 
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which Dr. Ryan evidently accorded a tacit prefer- 
ence,) was burning in the room, and we were so 
much struck by its decided general advantages over 
the others, that we were induced to visit the office 
in Regent street, where the light is established, and 
became immediately convinced that for cheapness, 
safety, cleanliness, health, and simplicity of prepara- 
tion, the Pelletan light surpasses all others now in 
use. ‘The expense of each burner is computed at 
exactly one farthing per hour. As the vapour is 
incapable of combustion when in contact with the 
atmospheric air, no escape can possibly cause ex- 
plosion, nor does it possess any deleterious qualities 
which can be injurious to health or to property, 
such as gold, silver, and articles of delicate colours, 
all of which are so liable to injury from the common 
gas now generally employed in magazines and ware- 
houses; and the simplicity of the process by which 
the light is generated is so great that a child may 
perform all that is necessary to produce it.—Court 
Journal, 


Sratve or ApELamE Kemsre as Norma.—The 
statue, in marble, of Adelaide Kemble, in the char- 
acter of Norma, by Dantan, jeun, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Louvre, is said to be a chef-d’ceuvre full 
of poetry and inspiration.—Art- Union. 


CuemicaL Puenomena or Respiration.— Paris 
Academy of Sciences.—M. Gay-Lussac gave an ac- 
count of the theory of M. Magnus relative to the 
chemical phenomena of respiration. According to 
this theory, the oxygen of the air is absorbed in the 
act of breathing by the arterial blood in the lungs, 
and is from thence carried to the circulation. In 
its passage, and by means of capillary tubes, a cer- 
tain quantity combines partly with carbon to form 
carbonic acid, which remains in solution in the 
blood, and partly with hydrogen to form water. 
The blood thus charged with carbonic acid, and 
transformed into venous blood, arrives in the lungs, 
where it abandons to the air its carbonic acid, again 
takes up oxygen, and, transformed into arterial 
blood, commences a new revolution. ‘The experi- 
ments made by M. Magnus confirm his theory to 
a certain extent, but are not considered by M. Gay- 
Lussac to be conclusive. He intends, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Majendie, to examine anew, and with 
great care, all the chemical phenomena of respira- 
tion.— Atheneum. 


Apparatus FoR Finrtertnc WATER ON A LARGE 
scALE.—M. Rosseau presented the Academy with 
the model of an apparatus for filtering, on a large 
scale, the water used in Paris. His plan consists 
of a number of vertical beds of calcined clay mixed 
with organic matter, confined between wire. The 
water passes over these beds, and deposits its im- 
purities.— Ibid. 

ImprovEep Sucar From Beretroot.— M. Dumas 
gave a sketch of an improvement in the method of 
extracting sugar from beetroot, suggested and em- 
ployed at Valenciennes by M. Schuzenbach. He 
did not feel himself as yet authorized to divulge the 
details of the process; he therefore merely touched 
upon it generally, showing that, by the new pro- 
cess, the whole (within a hundredth part) of the 
crystallizable sugar held in solution in beetroot 
juice can be obtained in the form of crystals, and 
be converted directly into double-refined sugar. 
From the variety of sugar called bonne quatriéme, 
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eighty and sometimes ninety per cent. of double- 
refined is produced; in short, the method is as effi- 
cient as the most careful chemical analysis. The 
products, however, of the manufactory conducted 
on M. Schuzenbach’s principles are only two—loaf 
sugar perfectly white, and molasses so thick as to 
be fit only for distillation. All the intermediate 
qualities have disappeared.— Atheneum. 


Acetic Acip From Cane Sucar.—M. Blondeau 
de Carolles announces an experiment which has 
proved to him that cane-sugar may be directly | 
transformed into acetic acid under the influence of | 
caseum, without losing or gaining any thing, solely | 
by a new moleculararrangement. This conversion | 
of sugar and cheese into acetic acid, by merely | 
mixing them in certain proportions and allowing | 
them to remain for a certain time, is so easy that | 
possibly the process may be adopted in the arts, and 
especially as acetic acid may be thus produced at a 











the pounding of marble monuments into mortar is 
at an end—that the Pasha has suddenly fallen in 
love with antiquities, and has given positive orders 
that no more shall be removed out of the country; 
and so strictly is this enforced that one of the little 
blue images, so commonly met with, has been stop- 
ped. If this law be strictly enforced, it will greatly 
increase the price of those already in the English 
market, and it may be well that the officers of the 
British Museum should be apprised of it. They 
mention also that Mr. Bonomi is busily engaged in 
making a map of Cairo; that though the plague 
was daily expected to break out in that city, no 
known case had occurred, and but few at Alexan- 
dria.— Atheneum. 


SupmarinE Prioven.—A submarine plough for 
removing sand-banks in shallow waters is said to 
have been constructed by Dr. Eddy of Cincinnati, 


somewhat on the principle of the Archimedean 
| screw, boring up the sand at one end, and passing 
Ecyrtian Emparco on THE Removat or Antt-, it through the screw to be discharged at the other 


much cheaper rate than wine-vinegar.— Lit. Gaz. 


. Thorwaldsen (as all who know him love to call 


quities,—Our letters from Egypt announce that 


extremity.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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Avsert THorwaLpsen.—One of the truly illus- 
trious men of the day has gone—Bartel Thorwald- 
sen, the Danish sculptor; whose sudden death is 
announced in letters from Copenhagen. 

Thorwaldsen, or, as he himself wrote it, Thor- 
valdsen, was born in 1770, during a journey made 
by his family from Iceland to Copenhagen. His 
father, Golskalk Thorwaldsen, was a native of Ice- 
land, and subsisted scantily as a carver in wood 
and stone. His circumstances, indeed, were but 
an experiment upon the tenacity of life, since they 
afforded nothing beyond the slenderest support of 
existence. The great sculptor, Albert, or Bertel, 


him) at an early age assisted his father, who soon 
discovered in him a talent far beyond his own 
powers. His first toy was his father’s chisel, and 
the rude and technical productions of his parent 
impressed his young mind as marvels of Art. He 
received no education, or next to none, but at the 
age of eleven he entered the gratuitous School of 





Art at Copenhagen, where he soon distinguished 


himself. Having passed the drawing and modelling 
classes, he competed for and gained a gold medal. 
in 1787. The praises lavished on his effurts had 
no effect in moving his ambition, for even yet he 
did not seem to look beyond his father’s calling— 
that of carving for ships florid ornaments, or upon 
occasion nymphs and deities as figure-heads; and 
such valuable aid did the poor ship-carver derive 
from the increasing knowledge of his son, that it 
was proposed that the latter should devote himself 
to the same drudgery—a proposition happily coun- 
tervailed by ulterior circumstances. In 1789 he 
gained a second prize, and subsequently a gold 
medal. In 1793 he obtained the grand prize—an 
honour which entitled him to the academical pen- 
sion of about forty-eight pounds sterling, continued 
during three years, in order to enable students to 
profit by studying at Rome. Thorwaldsen embark- 
ed for Italy on the 20th of May, 1796, on board a 
Danish frigate, but he did not arrive at Rome un- 
til the 8th of March, 1797, in consequence of the 
ship touching at many ports in the Mediterranean. 
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The three years passed rapidly, and his pension 
failed him before he had so schooled himself as in 
any wise to profit by his own resources. Patron- 
age he had none, nor had he hope-of any; for such 
was the state of Europe at this time that every 
mind was occupied with politics. His resolution 
was therefore taken in 1803 to return to his native 
country, in his gratitude to which he had executed 
a statue of Jason, the purchase of which by Mr. 
Hope afforded him the means of remaining in Ita- 
ly, which has since become his adopted country. 
His winter solstice was now passed—his Jason 
turned the tide of his fortunes, which rose into a 
settled current of prosperity, by which no man 
was ever less elated than the gentle Thorwaldsen. 
Italy was now in comparative repose: she was 
bereft of her long-loved and carefully-tended house- 
hold. gods and goddesses—a want which the par- 
venus millionaires who had grown out of anarchy 
desired to supply, by offering themselves in bronze 
and marble to the consideration of the world. 
During a life so long and so unremittingly labo- 
rious, it will be understood that nothing short of a 
catalogue would serve to enumerate his works; for 
an imagination so teeming as his, is like a torment- 
ing genius whose office it is to impel the body to 
ceaseless activity. For bas-relief he exhibited a 
strong predilection, and many of his most beautiful 
conceptions are embodied in this way. Among 
the most remarkable of these is “ The Triumph of 
Alexander,” commissioned by the Marchese Som- 
mariva, and “ Priam asking back the body of Hec- 
tor,” which works alone would class him amongst 
the greatest professors of the Art. Notwithstand- 
ing his age, his ardour was undiminished, his 
genius urged him onward, and he laboured at his 
favourite bas-reliefs with unflagging spirit, having 
-dealt with all human passions and qualities, and all 
phases of universal nature. Yet the wealth of 
his mine remained unexhausted. In this genre 
may be particularly mentioned his admirable ver- 
sions of “ Power,” “ Wisdom,” “ Health,” “ Jus- 
tice,” “Day,” and “ Night.” His most famous 
works have been executed principally since the 
year 1823—a period comprehending the vast Swiss 
lion carved from a rock near Berne of between 
sixty and eighty feet in height. The Poniatowski 
monument in the great square at Warsaw is a 
beautiful allusion, wrought out in a vein of the 
most graceful poetry. It is an equestrian compo- 
sition, surmounting a fountain, by the water of 
which the horse is terrified, as if at the current of 
the river Elster. He has also gone to the mytho. 
logy of the Greek fathers, and given us his read. 
ing of the Graces, Hebe, and Adonis, which, how. 
ever, are far surpassed by his Hope and Venus, 
both of which transcend his average excellence. 
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Contrary to the custom of the poets, he charac- 
terises his Night as the Mother of Humanity: for 
her gemmy crest is substituted the fillet of poppies, 
her star-studded mantel is cast aside, and she has 
gathered to her bosom her sleeping children. Day 
is equally beautifully described. 

But the great work of ‘I'horwaldsen’s—that of 
the maturity of his talent—is the sculptural decora- 
tion of the Cathedral of Copenhagen. ‘The pedi- 
ment shows St. John preaching in the Desert, 
under the vestibule are the four great Prophets, 
and on the frieze Christ is bearing the cross. In 
the interior are the twelve Apostles around the 
altar, whence rises the Redeemer himself, repre- 
sented in colossal proportions. ‘These works will 
constitute the enduring monument of his fame, 
and will yet remain in serial relation with each 
other when other collections of his works may be 
dispersed; for now his Roman palace and its con- 
tents must pass into other hands. He has more 
recently been employed in other public works, but 
it is in the cathedral that are found his best efforts 
in the three genres of his art—basso relievo, alto 
relievo, and the entire figure. 

It has been a fashion among travellers and stu- 
dio-loungers to institute a comparison between 
Thorwaldsen and Canova, and to rank both with 
the best sculptors of antiquity. Whether Thor- 
waldsen charactered his work in the Greek taste, 
or endowed it with a modern feeling, he was equal- 
ly powerful. He distinguished his smallest medal- 
lion by peculiar force, and from the minutest treat- 
ment his mind could at once rise to colossal com- 
position without exhibiting any trace of littleness 

of style. Many of Canova’s best works are en- 
feebled by affectation and excessive jfinesse—de- 
fects no where to be found in those of Thorwald- 
sen, whose chief characteristic is that energetic 
enunciation in his figures which claims at once 
all the senses of the spectator. 

Thorwaldsen was not less estimable as a man 
than asa sculptor. No human being has passed 
the trials of prosperity with less taint than he. 
The simplicity of his character was to the last not 
less genuine than when he yielded to his father’s 
proposal to carve figures for ships, doubting, per- 
haps, of his ability for any thing beyond them. 
He has enjoyed a long lease of life, but, long as it 
is, he recently declared that he has executed very 
Yew works in which he has satisfied himself—an 
observation which says more for him than the 
most elaborate eulogy, and which ought to be con- 
tinually borne in mind by all aspirants to reputation. 

On March 30th the last solemn rites over the 
remains of Thorwaldsen were celebrated. Never, 
says the Berlin Gazette, had Copenhagen witnessed 
a solemnity in which all its citizens exhibited so 
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much sympathy and grief, and never had the true 
Scandinavian spirit manifested itself among the 
inhabitants of all ranks and of all ages more dis- 
tinctly and more beautifully. The body lay in 
state the day previous, in the room appropriated to 
antique works of sculpture in the Thorwaldsen Mu- 
seum. Here the ceremony commenced the next 
morning at eleven o’clock with a Dirge, composed 
by Holst and Kung, and executed by ull the students 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. After this, the Rev. 
Dr. Claussen delivered an oration upon the genius 
of the deceased. The coffin was then taken down 
and placed in the hearse, daring which the mem- 
bers of the Italian Opera, who were placed in 
Thorwaldsen’s studio, performed a cantata in Ital- 
ian, written by Sperati, and composed by Holst, 
and when the hearse moved slowly away the stu- 
dents of the Academy of Fine Arts sang another 
plaintive song from the balcony of the building. 
The mournful procession was headed by two of the 
most eminent members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, followed by about eight hundred students; 
after them came all Thorwaldsen’s countrymen— 
all the Icelanders now residing there—and then, 
almost without exception, all the artists in the 
city. The plain open coffin came next, simply 
ornamented on one side with a carving of the 
Fates, after a design from the great master’s own 
hand, and of Victory on the other. On the coffin 
were placed interwoven branches of palm and cy- 
press, but none of the numerous decorations be- 
longing to the deceased sculptor. On the canopy 
of the hearse was placed one of the last and most 
beautiful works of the great artist, —Hope leaning 
on an anchor. Next came, immediately after the 
corpse, as chief mourners, all the members of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, headed by their President, 
his Royal Highness the Crown Prince, followed by 
all the other Royal Princes, and a great number 
of the ‘principal officers of state, officers of the 
army and navy, and upwards of eight thousand 
citizens of all classes. ‘The streets through which 
the procession passed, from the Museum to the 
Church, were lined en espalier with the different 
companies of trades, with their colours and ensigns 
covered with crape, and they themselves in deep 
mourning. The streets were lined in the same 
manner by the different regiments of the garrison, 
and the whole distance from the Museum to the 
Notre Dame (about an English mile) was, accord- 
ing to the ancient Scandinavian custom, strewn 
with white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. 
At the entry of the church His Majesty the King, 
in deep mourning, received the corpse, and after 
the coffin had been placed on a catafalque, which 
had been erected for that purpose, the Requiem 
was performed, written by one of Thorwaldsen’s 





friends, Adam Oehlenschlager, and composed by 
Glaser. The Bishop of Zealand then performed 
the funeral service, and delivered an oration; after 
which the coffin was consigned to its last abode, 
during which time the students, amounting to 
several thousands, who had not found admittance 
into the interior of the church and had placed 
themselves in the church-yard, sang a hymn, also 
written and composed for the occasion. Her Ma. 
jesty and all the Royal Princesses occupied the 
Royal pew during the whole of the: ceremony. 
The bells of all the churches in the capital tolled 
from eleven till two o’clock, and when the proces- 
sion came in sight, the Dead March from Saul 
was performed. A monument upon a magnificent 
scale will be erected to his memory, at the public 
expense, for which subscription lists have already 
been opened, headed by His Majesty with the sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

According to his will, all his property goes to 
the valuable museum which he founded some years 
ago, for the benefit and embellishment of the city 
where he received his first education. His proper- 
ty, however, is said not to be so large as might be 
supposed; for his generosity in assisting poor and 
deserving artists was unbounded; and his perfect 
openness in laying his advice, resources, and even 
materials, at the use of students, of any nation, is 
recorded with gratitude by some who have attain- 
ed eminence in the profession. He boasted, and 
truly, that he lived “ for art itself.” 

He had a natural daughter, a very beautiful 
woman, who has been married to a gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to the King of Denmark. 

Thorwaldsen was about five feet nine inches in 
height. In his latter years he looked like a most 
respectable English gentleman; with a thoughtful 
and peculiarly bland expression of face. A portrait 
of him, lately published, which may be seen at 
Molteno’s, is pronounced a perfect likeness. 


M. Jacaues.—The Perris papers mention the 
death of the celebrated miniature-painter, M. Jac- 
ques. He was amongst the most promising scho- 
lars of David, who announced him as a future great 
historical painter; but driven out of his course by 
poverty, he betook himself to the more immediate 
remunerative occupation of miniature-painting, un- 
der the direction of Isabey, whose friend, and rival 
(in an amicable sense) he became. All the great 
men of the Empire and of the Restoration passed 
through his hands and Isabey’s; and among the 
multitude of records, of all kinds, by which the 
eventful age just passed away is preserved, in its 
most minute features, for posterity, not the least 
interesting and important documents are the minia- 
tures of M. Jacques. 
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